. 
he 2a ¢ific, A WEEKLY RELIc- 
ous AND FaMILY PAPER, was first issued 
Y in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
ail presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
i was published in the interest of the Genera] 
yssociation of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
af ministers, until 1879. It is now published 
< §. Smith and John Kimball, committee 


hy ». 
“f the Board of Trustees appointed by the 


general Association of California. Oregon and 
Washington Territory. The Trusiees for 1879_ 
gj are; 8S. S. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby, 
John Kimball, I. P, Rankin, E. O. Tade and P. §. 
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Communications. 


Wayward Notes of Eastern Travel. 


BY REV. IF. E. DWINELL D.D. 


We spent the first Sabbath in St. 
Louis. It is a substantial city, and its 
appearance impresses one with the idea 
that the people are neither frivolous nor 
sensational. If the architecture of a 
community is a symbol of the character 
of the people—their soul put in wood and 
brick—the inhabitants of St. Louis are 
not given to spurts of speculation, or ex- 
tremes in politics, or sensations in religion 
or social life. They must be a conserva- 
tive, stable, enduring, reliable people. 

We attended Dr. Goodell’s church on 
the Sabbath and heard Dr. Sturtevant 
of Grinnell, lowa, preach. In the morn- 
ing he spoke from the words: ‘‘This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.”” It was a good, warm, 
sprightly sermon, free and varied in man- 
ner, Without notes, and winning the sym- 
athy of the hearers. There was one 
eculiarity of the service which was the 
vem of the whole. After the principal 


prayer he took a text from Proverbs and 
preached a little, yet bright sermon of 
twelve minutes to the children, which 
bore no relation to the rest of the service; 
then gave out the hymn which preceded 
the sermon proper. ‘The effect was fine; 
id oceasionally, when the main sermon 
son a theme which could not easily a‘- 
nit of treatment for children, would not 
seem out of place; but for the most part, 
it would be better to have the two dis- 
courses in a close relation to each other in 
thought and impression. 

The signs of work and busy workmen 
in Dr. Goodell’s church are many. There 
are some forty trained teachers in the 
Sabbath-school—the best men and women 
inthe church. The young people are put 
on a course of training in the infant class 
under experienced principals, so as to be 
prepared to take classes of their own; 
and there is an enthusiasm about the 
work which is delightful to witness. No 
one can estimate the value of the moral 


influence put out into the community by. 


such a church. It is the underground ir- 
rigation which makes the city green, and 


bud and blossom with pure and happy | 


homes, honest and prosperous marts, 
hospitals and asylums, civie virtue and 
patriotism. 

The next Sabbath we spent in Stowe. 
It is a small, beautiful village under the 
shadow of Mount Mansfield, the highest 
summit of the Green Mountains in Ver- 
mont. ‘The pastor of the Congregational 
church, Rev. J. G. Hale, the founder of 
the church at Grass Vailey, was disabled 
by a fall and unable to preach, and your 


correspondent was called into the pulpit. 


The church is a good, heaithy, vigorous 
me, and its work can be seen for miles 
away in the neat, clean homes, fine barns 
and out-buildings, with the wood-shed 
packed with clean, hard wood for the ap- 
proaching winter, and in the appearance 
of general thrift and quiet content of the 
people. The prayer-meeting in the even- 
ing brought out the quality of some of 
the church members, and showed that 
they are men cf thought and culture and 
fresh religious experience. This is the 
church which has given to the ministry 
Rey. Mr. Savage of Berkeley, who is 
much esteemed and beloved in the church 
of his youth, and whom, I hope, we shall 
be able to retain in California. 

Yesterday I attended the State Fair at 
Montpelier. There was some fine stock— 
as much, I think, of all kinds except 
horses, from the small State of Vermont 
as at the State fairs at Sacramento from 
California. But the blooded sheep strike 
me as much smaller in Vermont. The 
Merinos, with skin lying in folds all over 
their bodies, only commanded my respect 
when I was told that they sheared thirty- 
one pounds of wool each. The South- 
downs interested me the most, because I 
do not remember to have seen them in 
California. Their brown, trim, deer-like 
feet and legs, and brown, open faces, and 
large, trustful, deer-like eyes, and perfect 
docility, at once won me to them. They 
are very hardy, will not jump over a two- 
foot fence; have, some of them, broad, 
bull-dog jaws, and cau eat anything in the 
vegetable line; weigh at two years 150 
pounds; have fine wool, and make the 
best of mutton, with the fat not lying in 
solid masses by itself, but interspersed 
with the lean; and to crown all, for the 
wants of California, they can be herded 
in large flocks without risk. ; 

I was interested, in the room for th 
display of implements and inventions, to 
see the large number of contrivances re- 
lating to butter making. One has only 
to look at them to know that this is one 
of the prime interests of Vermonters. 
There were all sorts of arrangements for 
helping the cream to rise, some by throw- 
ing currents of cold water about the pans, 
others relying on cold air-drafts, some by 
giving the particles of cream but a short 
distance to rise and removing the confining 
downward pressure. There was one con- 
trivance that puts the cream in a tall, 
cylinder-shaped can, and then, by means 
of a current of cold water, or the use of 
ice applied at the top of the jars, while 
the bottoms are exposed to warmer alr, 
there is kept up a vertical circulation of 
the milk, the particles at the top when 
cooled sinking to the bottom, and the 


warmer ones rising to the top, and each, 
as it rises and becomes cold, loosening 
and leaving its particle of cream, then 
descending to the bottom and giving place 
to its successors to repeat the process. 
Then there were numberless arrangements 
to relieve the churn boy or churn maid, 
some putting the task on a dog, some by 
disguising it by the use of a crank, 
others by a swinging motion, others by 
rockers. 


California Branch ‘of the ( Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 


HISTORY. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Cirele was organized in August, 
1878, during the Annual National Sun- 
day School Assembly at Chautauqua, 
New York, under the leadership of Dr. 
J. H. Vincent. The success of the society 
has been remarkable, the membership 
during the first two years having become 
over 15,000. 

The California Branch was organized 
July Ist, 1879, at the State Sunday 
School Assembly, held at Monterey, but 
is not under Sunday School control. At 
the end of the first year the California 
Branch numbered about 700 members. 


AIM. 


This organization aims to promote hab- 
its of reading and study in science, and 
in secular and sacred history and _literat- 
ure, in connection with the routine of 
daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advan ages been limited ), 
so as to secure to them the college studenv’s 
general outlook upon the world and life, 
and to develop the habit of close, con- 
nected, presistent thinking. 


METHODS, 


Individual study is encouraged by a 
system of written and printed correspon- 
dence, by local circles for mutual help 
and stimulus, and by summer courses of 
lectures at an annual assembly by the 
seaside. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 


The course of study prescribed by the 
C. L. 5. C. covers a period of four 
years. 

First Year.—Studies in English His- 
tory and Literature; Astronomy; Physi- 
ology. 

Second Year.—Roman, English and 
American History and Literature; Chris- 
tian Evidences; Biology; Science of Every- 
cay Life. 

Third and Fourth Years.—To be an- 
nounced in the future. 

Special Courses—Special supplemental 
courses are arranged for students desiring 
to undertake further study, in literature, 
science, theology, philosophy, normal 
teaching, history, ete. 

The Preparatory Course—Persons 
who are too young, or not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their studies to take the regu- 
larC. L. S. ©. course, may adopt 
certain preparatory lessons for two years. 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 


New pupils will take up the course of 
study at the point reached by the society, 
for the sake of association in study— 
making up the werk already done by ad- 
varced students at the end instead of the 
beginning of the four years’ course. The 
California Branch, as a whole, is one year 
behind the main society, having begun a 
year later. | 

ANNUAL FEE, 


To defray the expenses of correspond- 
ence, examinations, reports, etc., an an- 
nual fee of fifty cents is required by the 
main society. The California Branch, at 
the late Monterey Assembly, voted to add 
to this fifty cents for the exrta correspond- 
ence, printing, etc., necessary to 
make the society effective on this Coast, 
at our distance from the East. The an- 
nual fee for California members is thus 
one dollar, which should be forwarded to 
the California Secretary. The fee for the 
second year is now due from the members 
who have pursued the first year’s course. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C. 
L. S. C. should forward name and Post- 
office address to Miss L. M. Washburn, 
San Jose, Cal., with first annual fee. 
Blank forms of application, with suitable 
interrogatories, will be furnished. This 
application for membership will be for- 
warded to the central office of D. J. H. 
Vincent, at Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
blanks for reports and examinations, and 
the final diploma will be issued directly to 
the individual members from the Plainfield 
office. It isdesired that the names be 
sent through the California Secretary, in 
order that we may know who our mem- 
bers are, as our distance from the East 
isolates us in some degree, and in order 
that California members may receive an- 
nouncements as to lectures, assemblies, 
depots of books, and other matters of 
interest on this Coast. 

TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of one hour’s reading and 
study each week-day will enable the 
student in niae months to complete the 
books required for the year. More time 
than this can profitably be spent by most 
persons. A supplemental course of read- 
ing on the same subjects will also be in- 
dicated to those who desire. The habit 
of thinking steadily upon worthy themes 
durings one’s secular toil will lighten labor, 


byppien life, and develop power. 
MEMORANDA OF STUDY. 


Lists of questions will be forwarded to 


the ‘‘Committee on Examination’’ can 
Judge whether or not they have read | 
thoughtfuily the books required. These 
are not formal examinations so much as 
outlines of work accomplished. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS. 

Postal card blanks for three quarterly 
reports will be furnished each member. 
These will indicate the amount read, and 
time spent in reading. 

BOOKS REQUIRED. 


The books to be studied by the Califor- 
nia Branch during 1880-81, are those of 
the second year of the course, as follows: 

October, November, and December— 
General History of Rome, by Charles 
Merivale, D.D.; price $1.50. Chautau- 
qua Text Book on Roman History; price 
10 cents. Primer of Latin Literature, by 
Eugene Lawrence; price 25 cents. 

January—Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation, by J. B. Walker, D.D.; price 
$1. Chautauqua Text Book on Christian 
Evidences; price 10 cents. 

February—English History and Litera- 
ture, Chautauqua Library, vol. 1., from 
the earliest times to the later Norman 
period ; price 60 cents. 

March—How to Get Strong, and How 
to Stay So, by Wm. Blaikie; price $1. 

April—History of the United States, by 
J. C. Ridpath; price 80 cents. Chau- 
tauqna Text Book on American History; 
price 10 cents. Primer of American 
Literature, by C. F. Richardson; price 40 
cents. 

May and June—RBiology, Botanical and 
Zoological, by Dr. J. H. Wythe; price 
$1.50. Chautauqua Text Book on Biol- 
ogy; price 10 cents. 

Any of these books will be sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by Methodist Bc ox 
Depository, 1041 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, or American Tract Society, 757 
Market Street, San Francisco. 

These books being furnished at about 
twenty-five per cent. less than usual rates, 
cannot be kept on hand in larger numbers 
than required. Hence, local circles and 
individuals should forward at least a month 
in advance, to one or the other of these 
houses, a statement of the number they 
are likely to demand; else the supply may 
be exhausted. It will also be a_ great 
convenience if circles will order their sup- 
plies together, to be sent to one address, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Individuals may prosecute the studies 
of the C. L. 8S. C. alone, but their 
efforts will be greatly facilitated by secur- 
img a ‘‘local circle’ of two or more _per- 
sons, who agree to meet as frequently as 
possible, read together, converse on the 
subjects of study, arrange for occasional 
lectures by local talent, organize a_ li- 
brary, a musem, a laboratory, ete. All 
that is necessary for the establishment of 
such “local circle’ is to meet, report 
organization to the California Secretary, 
and then prosecute the course of study in 
such a way as seems most likely to secure 
the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

The Secretary, or some leading mem- 
ber of the local circle, will then report 
quarterly to the California Secretary the 
number of members, activity, and char- 
acter of work done. Special attention is 
called to this requirement, which, at the 
late assembly at Monterey, was decided 
to be the best means of securing the 
general efficiency of the system. 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY, 


The second annual assembly of the 
circle will be held at Pacific Grove, 
Monterey, during the summer of 1881. 
This is intended as a supplement and a 
stimulus to the home study. Courses of 
scientific, historical and literary lectures 
will be given by the: most eminent teach- 
ers on the Pacific Coast. It is intended 
that large amounts of material for the 
illustration of zoological and _ botanical 
science shall be collected and distributed, 
and that such preparatory work in many 
direetions shall be preformed as shall fa- 
cilitate the studies of the year following. 
We are the more fully assured’that these 
promises will be fulfilled on account of 
the gratifying success which attended 
the <ssembly held at Monterey in July, 
1880. We feel that there exists on the 
Pacific Coast materials and advantages 
for scientific study like those which have 
made the Assemblies at Chautauqna Lake 
so famous. Of the time and programme 
of the summer session of 1881, due 
notice will be given to all interested. 
Attendance there, while desirable and 
useful, is not necessary to graduation in 


the C. L. S. C. 
ASSEMBLY HERALD” AND ‘‘CHAUTAUQUAN.””’ 


The general society publishes the As- 
sembly Herald, a newspaper issued 
daily during the Chautauqua meetings, 
and the Chautauquan, a magazine pub- 
lished monthly during the rest of the 
year. Price of each, $1. Address ‘‘M. 
Bailey, Publisher, Jamestown, New 
York.”’ 


COMMITTEE, 


The Executive Committee of the Cal- 
ifornia Branch of the C. L. S. C. con- 
sists, for the second year, of the follow- 
ing members: 

Rev. C. C. Stratton D.D., San Jose, 
Cal., President; Miss Lucy M. Wash- 
burn, San Jose, Cal., Secretary; Prof. 
H. B. Norton, San Jose; Rev. S. 
H. Willey D.D., Santa Cruz; Rev. M. 
M. Gibson D.D., San Francisco; Rev. J. 


the members, and by their written replies | Rice, Sacramento; Miss Helen S. Wright, 


San Jose; Rey. C. V. Anthony, San Fran- 
cisco; Mr. G. W. Armes, Oakland; Mr. 
Charles P. Stanford, San Francisco; Mr. 
W. B. Ewer, San Francisco; Prof. J. 
B. McChesney, OalNand; Rey. I. E. 
Dwinell D.D., Sacramento. 

The members of the committee will be 
glad to be consulted personally in reference 
to the C. L. S. C. 

Circulars of information may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary. 


How to Keep the Older Scholars in the 
Sabbath-School and Get Them 
to Join the Church. 


[A paper read by Mrs. W. E. Ijams, at a 
teachers’ meeting. ] 

“1. In these days of intellectual life, it 
is a, necessity that a Sunday-school 
teacher of older scholars be well informed 
and well prepared. They soon perceive 
ignorance, and lose respect tor the teach- 
er, which, with their affection, should be 
studiously preserved. 

2. It is best to secure the most wide- 
awake, superior minds we can, for, if not 
entertained and instructed, older schol- 
ars, especially boys, will grow weary and 
drop away from school. 

3. It is necessary that the teacher be 
always at his or her post. If absent, 
and an incompetent person fills the place, 
it will be easy for the scholars to stay away 
the following Sabbath, saying: ‘‘My 
teacher may not be there.”’ And the 
habit of staying away will soon be form- 
ed, which habit the teacher should seek 
to break up by a timely inquiry and visit 
in the outset. 

4. The teacher of such scholars should 

always be an earnest Christian, and on 
the alert, in the wisést manner, to win 
souls for Christ and his Church, which is 
the main object of Sunday-school teach- 
ing. 
5. The teacher of all scholars should 
pray especially for his or her scholars, 
bringing their names before God; and lose 
no opportunity in the explanation of the 
lessons to bring home earnestly the great 
truths of the Gospel. 7 

Now, as to joining the church. Christ 
left his Church in the keeping of his fol- 
lowers. Who shall build up his Church 
if not his teachers? We, fellow-workers, 
have here in the Green Street church this 
solemn duty, which we cannot shake off 
or throw on other hands. We are re- 
sponsible. We should not persecute by 
over-persuasion or too constant appeals; 
but are any of us doing that? How 
many say nolhing tor Christ and his 
Church? We should bring home the 
matter of religion, personally and alone, 
with every scholar, and it would be bet- 
ter to pray with each one. Time and 
death wait for no man; so we cannot af- 
ford to wait in our appeals to them, and 
let them drift on and on, in delay and 
hesitancy. It is our duty to urge each 
scholar to forsake sin, now and forever, 
and to urge them now to Christ and his 
Church. Not that they should be per- 
fect when they come; they are the lambs 
who need tender care, not criticism; need 
the guiding, encouraging hand and word 
of the older Christians in the church and 
at home. 

Finally, we, as teachers and Christians, 
do need to give ourselves afresh to Christ 
and his Church; need greater faith and a 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, without 
which our teaching will be vain, and the 
entrance of these scholars into the church 
but an empty form. Jesus lives now, 
and waits to bless us. 


Are We Ready ? 


We have had no experience in work 
with Mr. Moody, but we have formed an 
opinion of his modus operandi by knowl- 
edge obtained from others. Not long 
ago a lady related to us this incident, 
while speaking of his wonderful ability 
to bring into working operation the forces 
around him. She said that in one of his 
inquiry-meetings, as Mr. M. was passing 
her, he pointed to a seat filled with gen- 
tlemen, saying, ‘‘Go there.’’ Brief and 
peremptory was the command, and it 
was instantly obeyed. 

Are we ready to respond thus quickly ? 
Were we suddenly brought face to face 
with many anxious seekers, depending 
upon us to make plain the way of salva- 
tion, could we bring into our work the 
zeal, love and perseverance necessary ? 
In short, have we the spirit for earnest, 
active Christian work ? 

Let us examine ourselves. Great will 
be the loss if Mr. Moody is obliged to 
devote much of his precious time to us. 
Let us redouble our diligence in prayer, 
and look to God earnestly for his quicken- 
ing, inspiring presence within our souls, 
unitedly if possible, but in our closets 
without fail; daily—yea, morning, noon 
and night—let us cry unto the Lord for 
his blessing upon us, that we may be 
jilled with his spirit, ready to aid our 
ministers and our evangelists in every de- 
partment of labor to which they may call 
us. Forbid that in such a time as we 
contemplate, there should be one golden 
opportunity lost gee: our coldness and 
formality. He is ready, our great High 
Priest, to aid us and theboabity furnish 
and prepare us for every good word and 
work. 

‘‘Now unto him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask 


H. Wythe M. D., Oakland; Rev. Robert 
Bentley D.D., Sacramento; Rev. H. H. 


or think according to the power that 
worketh in 


To Him we look, and to Him we will 
give all the glory throughout all ages. 
T. J. M. 


The first Sunday-school Conference 
ever held in South Africa, at least on an 
undenominational basis, took place at 
Stellenbosch, about thirty miles from 
Cape-Town, on June 28 and 29. This 
Conference was in connection with the 
Centenary, but it is hoped that it may 
become am annual institution. The pro- 
ceedings throughout were carried on in 
both Duteh and English, the principal re- 
marks being translated from one lan- 
guage to the other. Papers were read 
and addresses given. 


The Women’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Mexico and Japan. 


There are always new things to read 
and to learn in regard to the countries of 
our missionaries. ‘lhe following extracts 
from two late maga/ine articles, upon 
Mexico and Japan, will be found not only 
of worth im dealing with their special sub- 
jects, but also of much interest in them- 
selves. Both papers appear in full in the 
Californian. ‘The first is entitled: 


A GLIMPSE OF MEXICO, 


‘*Mexico is, in many respects, a most 
wonderful country. ‘Taken as a whole, 
her climate, soil and material richness are 
wonderful. Her history is wonderful and 
full of romance. Her mountain scenery 
is unsurpassed. Her people are pictur- 
esque and hospitable, and many of them 
live wonderfully close to nature. Her 
polities, not unlike our own, are often 
wonderfully mixed, and the customs, hab- 
its and religion of her people are fruitful 
sources Of wonderment to the stranger 
upon her shores. 

‘‘E}x-Minister Foster, in alluding to the 
natural richness of the country, and its 
admirable position for commerce between 
two oceans, makes use of the following 
language: 

‘* *No person can visit Mexico without 
being struck with its marvelous natural 
resources, its fertility of soil, its genial 
climate and its capacity to sustain a large 
population and extensive commerce. The 
motto of its patron saint is a recognition 
of these gifts and capabilities: ‘The Lord 
hath not dealt so with any nation.’ 

* * * It can produce ali the coffee con- 
sumed in the United States. It has a 
greatet area of sugar-producing lands than 
Cuba, and of equal fertility. Its capa- 
city for the production of vegetable tex- 
tiles is equal to any country in the world. 
Almost all the tropical drugs and all the 
fruits of the world can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully. Its climate admits the growth of 
all the cereals of all the zones. Its rang- 
es afford the widest scope and the best 
conditions for wool and stock raising. 
And, most of all, skillful American min- 
ing engineers who have examined the 
matter, claim that its mineral wealth, yet 
hidden away in the recesses of its mount- 
ain ranges, is superior to that of Califor- 
nia, Nevada or Australia. 

* * * * The political or international 
relations of our Government with that of 
Mexico should be more cordial and _ har- 
monious. Why is it not so? Nobody 
knows. ‘The Christian and enlightened 
people of the United States should exer- 
cise a moral influence upon the Mexican 
nation, such as should tend to elevate the 
masses of her population from the condi- 
tion of ignoracce and degradation into 
which they are now sunk. Is this force 
at work? And if not, why not? 

* * | wanted to say something more in 
this paper of the people of Mexico—their 
customs and habits. I had proposed to 
speak of their schools and religion, and 
the odd sights and experiences of a trav- 
eler in this interesting land. The Pro- 
testant missionary work in Mexico, the 
ancient ruins, that peculiar institution— 
a government pawn-shop, or monte pio— 
the floating gardens, Chapultepec, the 
bull ring, stage robbing, hacienda life, the 
paseo, popular amusements, and a hun- 
dred other subjects, each of which would 
merit a chapter in itself; all these must 
be passed over for the present. 

‘‘Itis in thecity of Mexico itself that 
the best of everything Mexican is seen. 
Here is found education and refinement, 
a love for music and literature, fine 
schools and churches and philanthropic 
institutions. Many of the better classes 
of the people have traveled, and speak all 
the modern languages; and their profes- 
sional men—physicians, lawyers, editors 
and students—will rank favorably with 
those of any other people. The Mexicans 
are hospitable me exceedingly polite— 
two virtues, by the way, which cover a 
multitude of little sins, and which may 
be profitably imitated in America. The 
educated Mexican of to-day is a free- 
thinker on religious subjects. As in 
France, the tendency has been to go from 
one extreme to the other. The retigious 
fervor or fanatacism of thirty years ago 
has given place to infidelity, atheism, 
spiritualism, and an absence of belief in 
anything. This applies, of course, to 
none but the educated classes. The great 
masses are still faithful to Mother Church. 
This Catholic religion of Mexico is a re- 


paper.’ D. 


markable medley—a mixture of absurd- 
ities and sacred things. “Such a thing as 
sqiritual religion is unknown. The great 
body of the Indian population is as much 
in the dark to-day respecting the truths 
of the Christian religion as they were be- 
fore the conquest. The church has been 
content to engraft a few of its forms upon 
the old Indian beliefs and superstitions, 
and the product is a condition of things 
found in no other country, Catholic or 
Protestant. In my excursions through 
Mexico, I met many of the priests. [ 
once asked a pardre, in an interior town, 
after returning from a religious perform- 
ance; ‘‘How is it that instead of playing 
with fire, and jingling bells, and bowing 
and marching around, you do not get up 
once in a while and tell these people: ‘It 
is wrong to lie; you must not steal; be 
vood men’ ?’’ 

‘*But I saw that I had hurt his feelings, 
and got no reply save the characteristic 
shrug. The policy of the church to hold 
the masses by amusing them, is fully 
lived upto Mexico, * * * * 
There is much to be done—there is 
much that we all can do, by extending 
our spmpathy and our charity—to raise 
these people to a higher plane of things. 
To know each other better must, however, 
precede all else, and the hope of exciting 
such a desire on the part of my fellow 
countrymen has been the motive which 
has actuated me in the preparation of this 
\ICHARDSON. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT JAPAN. 


From the article on education in Japan 
we quote briefly: 

‘‘It is doubtless quite generally known 
that Japan has ‘gone crazy’ over West- 
ern science, Western education—W est- 
ern civilization, in short—and has made 
the most unprecedented, most heroic ef- 
forts to Europeanize or Westernize the 
country. Emissaries have been sent to 
several European countries, and to the 
United States, to study Western institu- 
tions and report upon them. ‘The result 
is most apparent in the school system, 
which has been entirely revolutionized in 
the greater part of the empire. The old 
system was that of ancient Greece: edu- 
cation was conveyed by men of learning 
to individual followers. The Chinese 


ted on mats in the midst of his class, 
rarely numbering more than five or six, 
commenced with the first, and taught 
each in succession to pronounce the names 
ot the Chinese ideographs—characters 
which stand not for letters but for words. 
Some ten thousand hieroglyphies had first 
to be learned by sound. Then they were 
shown to the pupils, and they learned them 
by sight. It was wholly a pouring-in 
system, tending ‘to magnify the 
memory of things imparted through 
the senses, and minify the reasoning pow- 
er.’ This kind of school is still patron- 
ized by the ultra-conservatives, who af- 
fect Chinese learning, and believe it em- 
braces everything necessary, especially 
the canons of the  loftiest politeness, 
which is of primal importance in the eyes 
of most Orientals. Little was taught be- 
yond reading and writing, and the commit- 
ting to memory of volumes of Chinese 
classics and ponderous treatises upon eti- 
quette. ‘Mathematics was considered as 
fit only for merchants and shop-keepers.’ 
-Yet nine-tenths of the Japanese could 
read and write, books were numerous and 
cheap, and circulating libraries were found 
in every city and town. ‘Literary clubs, 
and associations for mutual improvement, 
were common, even in country viliages. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the 
ideal systems and practice of the progres- 
sive men of new Japan, the old style 
was as different from the present as the 
training of an English youth in medixval 
times is from that of a London or Oxford 
student of the present time.’ Thus 
writes Mr. Griffis. 

‘‘Inthe reorganization of Japanese edu- 
cation, a prominent part was played by the 
Rev. @. F. Verbeck, an American mis- 
sionary. He won the confidence of the 
Government, and was appointed principal 
of a-language school in Yedo. He had 
mastered the Japanese language, and be- 
came a general adviser and organizer in 
the new department of education, organ- 
ized in 1871. The following year a 
scheme of national education was publish- 
ed, * * * * 

‘‘Prom every point of view the new spir- 
it of reform born in Japan is as gratifying 
as itis wonderful. Not only in education, 
but in everythig else, it is manifest—in 
nothing more significantly than in the in- 
creased respect for the rights of women. 
The severity of the penal laws has been 
mitigated in a marked degree. The old 
laws forbidding the profession of Christiani- 
ty are abrogated, or are pratically a dead 
letter. Even the Japanese in the great 
cities and elsewhere are permitted to at- 
tend Christian churches without molesta- 
tion. The banished Christians, thousands 
in number, have been sent back to their 

‘*The Empire of Japan, in fact, is mak- 
ing gigantic strides toward the highest 
civilization. * * How proud we ought 
to be as a people in being able to aid them 
in their grand work. How careful we 
should be to confess the errors into which 
we, as a progressive people, have fallen, 
that they may avoid, as far as possible, 
the loss of time, money and courage in 
learning merely to unlearn.” 
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Home 


“THERE IS A NATURAL BODY.” 


Immortal is my friend, I know: 

Not summer’s turf nor winter’s snow 
Nor depth of earth could turn to nought 
So much of life and love and thought. 


And yet that form I did ‘intrust 

To kindred s6arth, the dust to dust, 

And thither still my thoughts will tend, 
As if to find my vanished friend. 


Sacred the robe, the faded glove, 
Once worn by one we used to love; 
Dead warriors in their armor live, 
And in their relics saints survive. 


And there I tenderly laid down 

The hands that fondly clasped my own— 
The eyes that new and answered mine 
With many a meaning, loving sign— 


The lips familiar with my name, 

That freely called me, and I came— 
‘The breast that harbored all good-will, 
The loving heart now cold and still. 


O sheltering Earth, henceforth defend 

All thou hast garnered of my friend 

Against the wintry tempest’s beat, 

Against the summer’s scorching heat. 

Within thine all-embracing breast 

Is hid one more forsaken nest, 

While in the sky, with folded wings, 

The bird that left it sits and sings. 
—Seribner’s for October. 


Alaska-land. 


BY JOHN MUIR. 


In CaMP, NEAR CAPE FANSHAW, 
August 18, 1880. 

How delightful it is, and how it makes 
one’s pulses bound to get back again into 
the heart of this grand old northland wil- 
derness, with its giant mountains, glaciers, 
forests, cataracts, its maze of canals and 
fiords glowing with sun spangles, and its 
life-giving air without dust or taint, 
scented only by the pitch and gum of the 
woods, and kelp and dulse of the sea. 
How truly wild it is, and how joyously 
one’s heart responds to the welcome it 
gives. Drifting along the shores of its 
network of channels, we may travel 
thousands of miles without seeing any 
mark of man, save at long intervals some 
little Indian village or faint smoke of a 
camp-fire in some sheltered cove. But 
even these are confined to the shore. 
Back a few yards from the beach we are 
among bushes, with not a leaf out of 
place, and on forest carpets of moss as 
trackless as the sky, while the mountains 
far above the forests, wrapt in their snow 
and ice and clouds, seem never before to 
have been even looked at. 


A LAND OF ABUNDANCE, 


Alaska is full of food for man and 
beast, body and soul, though few are 
seeking it as yet. Were one-tenth part 
of the attractions that this country has to 
offer made known to the world, thousands 
would come every year, and not a few of 
them to stay and make homes. At pres- 
ent, however, Alaska is out of sight, 
though by no means so far and inaccessi- 
ble as most people seem to suppose. The 
California, a good, well-appointed little 
steamer of some 700 tens burden, makes 
twelve trips a year to Fort Wrangel and 
Sitka, leaving Portland on the Ist of 
every month, the actual sailing time be- 
tween the last named points being only 
about five days. 


GLACIAL SCENERY. 


’ The magnificent glacial scenery to the 
north and east of Sitka is also brought 
within easy reach by the reliable little 
steamer Favorite, belonging to the North- 
western Trading Company. She sails 
once a month, or oftener, from Sitka, 
going as far north as the mouths of the 
Chileat and Chilcoot rivers. By this 
way tourists may obtain views of the 
celebrated Alaska icebergs that all the 
world has heard of, and so few, even of 
those who have visited the country, have 
ever seen. 
CANOE TRAVEL. 


But for those who really care to come 
into hearty contact with the country, 
making a long, crooked voyage in a canoe 
with Indians is by far the better way. 
The larger canoes made by these Indians 
will carry from one to three tons, rise 
lizhtly over any waves likely to be met 
on these inland channels, go well under 
sail, and are easily paddled along shore 
in calm water or against moderate winds, 
while snug harbors, where they may ride 
at anchor or be pulled up on a smooth 
beach, are to be found almost everywhere. 
With plenty of provisions packed in 
boxes, and blankets and warm clothing in 
rubber or canvas bags, you may be truly 
independent, and enter into partnership 
with nature; be carried with the ‘winds 
and currents, accept the noble invitations 
offered all along your way to enter the 
sublime rock portals of the mountain 
fiords, the homes of the waterfalls and 
the glaciers, and encamp every night in 
fresh, leafy coves, carpeted with flower- 
enameled mosses, beneath wide, out- 
spreading branches of the evergreens, ac- 
commodations compared with which the 
best to be found in artificial palaces are 
truly vulgar and mean. 

I left Fort Wrangel on the 16th of this 
month, accompanied by Mr. Young, who 
is a missionary, and also a man, in a 
cedar canoe about 25 feet long and 5 
wide, carrying two small, square sails, 
and manned by two Stickine Indians and 
a half-breed. The day was calm and 
bright, while fleecy clouds, filled with 
sunshine, hung about the lowest of the 
mountain brows, while far above the 
clouds the peaks were seen in the deep 
blue sky stretching grandly away to right 
and left in rows and clusters, rising rug- 
ged and dark out of broad, waving fields 
of ice and snow, and shining in as calm 
a light as that which was falling on the 
glassy waters beneath them. Our In- 
dians seemed to welcome the work that 
lay before them, dipping their oars in ex- 
act time, and pulling with hearty good- 
will, while we glided past island after 
island across the delta of the Stickine 
into Souchoi channel. 


AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 
By noon we came in sight of a fleet of 


icebergs, coming into Souchoi channel 
from a glacier that flows into the head of 
a magnificent Yosemite fiord, about twenty 
miles to the northwest of the mouth of 


the Stickine river. This is the south- - light, and the canoes left a shining track 


most, as far as I have observed, of the 
glaciers of the Pacific coast that flow di- 
rectly into the sea and send off bergs. 
It is well known to the Indians, who 
elide about among the bergs in the small- 
est of their canoes to hunt seals, though 
not at all to the whites about Fort Wran- 
gel, though living year after year within 
less than a day’s distance of it. | dis- 
covered it last year by tracing the bergs 
that I found in the open channel up 
through the narrow, high-walled fiord to 
their source, making my way for a dis- 


tance of at least twelve miles through | fire. 


water fairly crowded with bergs, much 
against the will of our Indians, who 
feared that their canoe would be broken. 
The Indian name of this icy fiord is Hut- 
li, or Thunder Bay, from the sound made 
by the bergs in falling and rising from the 
snout of the inflowing glacier. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY—CAMPING. 


We floated happily on over the shining 
water, the mountains of the mainland on 
our right, Mitgoft, Kuprianoff, and innu- 
merable smaller, nameless islands on our 
left. Salmon were seen here and there, 
leaping three or four feet into the air, 
showing their silvery sides for a moment, 
then fallg with a plash and leaving a 
mark of foambells and widening circles of 
wavelets. I locks of gulls, some of them 
snowy white, slowly winnowed the air 


were last night in the rain and darkness. 
with the temperature of the water at 49° 
Fahrenheit, the air 51°. Every stroke 
of the oar made a vivid surge of white 


that faded back into the cold gloom. 

As we neared the mouth of the salmon 
stream, where we intended making our 
camp, we noticed jets and flashes of' sil- 
very light caused by the startled move- 
ments of the salmon that were on their 
way up the stream to spawn. These be- 
came more and more numerous and ex- 
citing, and our Indians shouted joyfully: 
‘*Hi yu salmon! Hi yu salmon! Hi vu 
muck-a-muck!’’ while the water about 
the canoe and beneath the canoe was 
churned by a thousand fins into silver 
After landing ten of our men to 
commence camp work, Mr. Young and 
myself went with our other Indian, Tyeen, 
a tew yards up the stream in the canoe 
to the foot of a brawling rapid, to see 
him capture a few salmon. ‘The water 
everywhere seemed to be literally filled 
with them, and as they darted in fright- 
ened masses to right and left, we ap- 
peared to be sailing in boiling, seething 
silver, marvelously relieved in the jet 
darkness. Amid the play of these sil- 
ver waves, and the specially vivid flashes 
made by the fish darting straight ahead, 
and the surges made by their doubling 
suddenly with bent tails, our attention 
was fixed for a moment by a long, steady, 
comet-like blaze moving directly toward 
us from the black, shadowy bank of the 
stream. On it came, over the salmon 


overhead, or alighted about the canoe, 
their smooth breast just touching the 
water. Ducks, too, of many species 
were very abundant, rising again and 
again as we approached, and keeping 
well ahead of us, or merely diving until 
we had passed them. The beauty of the 
islands, appearing in ever-changing pict- 
ures as we advanged, was an unfailing 
source of enjoyment; but chiefly our at- 
tention was turned upon the mountains 
whence all our blessings flow. Nowa 
series of bold granite headlands would 
fix the eye, or some peak of surpassing 
grandeur or beauty of sculpture, or some 
one of the larger glaciers seen exactly in 
front, its gigantic arms and fingers clasp- 
ing entire groups of peaks, and its huge 
trunk sweeping to the sea between huge 
gray domes and ridges, breaking here and 
there into shattered cascades, with azure 
light filling the crevaces and making the 
most dangerous and inaccessible portion 
of the glacier the most beautiful of all. 
Amid such pictures and lessons as these 
our first day wore away. About sunset 
the Indians set our tent beneath a Menzies 
spruce at the mouth of a glacier stream, 
and spread our blankets on moss two feet 
deep, the length of the day’s sail being 
about forty miles. 


AN ANCIENT ICE RIVER. 


Next morning we sailed around an out- 
curving bank of boulders and sand ten 
miles long that is shoved forward into 
the channel, and about half exposed at 
low tide. This curved embankment, of 
which Point Vanderpent is the most prom- 
inent portion, is the terminal moraine of a 
grand old glacier that was at least ten 
miles wide, and united with the ice-sheet 
that formerly filled all the channels along 
the coast. It is located just opposite 
three large converging glaciers, which 
formerly united to form the vanished 
trunk of the glacier to which the moraine 
under consideration belonged. Because 
we happened along here in our canoe a 
few centuries too late, we have missed 
the grandest feature in the landscape. 
Enough is left, however, of this noble 
old ice river to enable us to restcre it by 
means of the imagination, and see it 
again about as vividly as if present in 
the flesh, with snow-clouds crawling about 
its fountains, the sunshine sparkling on 
its broad, undulating bosom, and its lofty, 
ten-mile ice-wall planted in the deep 
waters of the channel and sending off its 
bergs with loud, resounding thunder, 
night and day, winter and summer, at the 
rate of one every two or three minutes. 


HOONA INDIANS——A BOAT RACE, 


About noon we rounded Cape Fanshaw, 
scudding swiftly on before a fine breeze, 
to the delight of our Indians who had 
now only to steer and chat. Here we 
came up with two Hoona Indians and 
their families, who, as they informed us, 
had been to Fort Wrangel to trade. They 
had exchanged five sea-otter furs, worth 
about a hundred dollars apiece, and a 
considerable number of fur-seal, land- 
otter, marten, beaver and other furs and 
skins, some $800 worth, for a new canoe 
valued at $80, a few barrels of molasses 
for the manufacture of rum, provisions, 
tobacco, blankets, etc.; the blankets not 
to wear, but to keep as money, for the 
almighty dollar of these tribes is a blan- 
ket. ‘The wind died away soon after we 
met, and as the two canoes glided slowly 
side by side, the Hoonas made very 
minute inquiries as to who we were and 
what we were doing so far north. Mr. 
Young’s object in meeting the Indians as 
a missionary they could in part under- 
stand, but mine in searching for rocks 
and glaciers seemed wholly past compre- 
hension, and they asked our Indians 
whether gold mines might not be the main 
object.. They remembered, however, 
that I had visited their ice-mountains, as 
they call the | gre at Cross Sound a 
year ago, and seemed to think there 
might be, after all, some mysterious med- 
icine interest about them of which they 
were ignorant. Towards the middle of 
the afternoon they engaged our crew in a 
race, with three paddles against our three 
oars. We pushed a little away ahead 
for a time, but though pessessing a con- 
siderable advantage, as it would seem, ir 
our long oars, they at length overtook us 
and kept up until after dark, when we 
camped here together in the rain among 
tali, dripping grass and bushes, some 
twenty-five miles beyond Cape Fanshaw. 


PHOSPHORESCENT WATERS — SALMON 
CATCHING, 

These cold Northern waters are at 

times about as brilliantly phosphorescent 


as those of the warm South, and so they 


and through their midst, intensifying the 
general auroral glow. But when the por- 
tentous object reached the canoe it proved 
to be only our dog—a very small cause 
of a very big eftect. 

After getting. the canoe into a tide 
eddy, at the foot of the rapids, Tyeen 
caught half a dozen salmon in a few 
minutes, by means of a large hook 
fastened to the end of a pole. They 
were so abundant that he simply groped 
for them in a random way, or aimed at 
them by the light they themselves fur- 
nished. That a skillful Indian can thus 
procure in a single hour sutlicient food to 
last a month, is a striking illustration of 
the marvelous fruitfulness of these 
Alaskan waters. 


A LOVELY SCENE. 


This morning we found out how beau- 
tiful a nook we had got into. Besides 
the charming picturesqueness of its lines, 
the colors about it are varied and bright 
in the rain, and exquisitely interblended, 
making a fine study for a painter. Viewed 
from the shore, there is first a margin of 
dark-brown algae, then a bar of yellowish 
brown, next a dark bar on the rugged 
rocks marking the highest tides, then a 
bar of gray granite with grasses in the 
seams, and above this a thick, bossy, 
overleaning fringe of bushes colored red 
and yellow and green, and then the dense, 
beveled wall of spruces, their spiry tops 
seen rising above one another and sweep- 
ing in a fine curve around our little nook, 
a specially picturesque specimen here and 
there leaning forward over the bright 
green grass bordering the stream. ‘The 
menzies spruce is bluish green, the merten 
spruce and the cedar bright yellow-green, 
and all more or less draped and tufted 
with gray and yellow lichens and mosses, 
the whole producing a delightful effect. 
Our camp-tire smoke is lying motionless 
in the branches of the trees like a stranded 
cloud. The Hoonas are up and stirring, 
the women and children drying their rags 
and tending the babies, the two men get- 
ting firewood and catching salmon. Down 
on the beach ducks and sandpipers in 
flocks of hundreds are getting their 
breakfast, while whales and porpoises are 
plunging and blowing outside, and great 
numbers ef bald eagles are seen perched 
on dead spars along the edge of the 
woods, heavy-looking and overted, gazing 
stupidly like gorged vultures. 


AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


Our Hoona friends, camped at a dis- 
tance of 15 or 20 feet from us, were 
asleep this morning at sunrise, the whole 
eight lying together in a heap, wet and 
limp, like dead salmon. A little boy 
about six years old, with no other cover- 
ing than a remnant of a shirt that hardly 
reached below his shoulders, was lying 
peacefully on his back, like Tam O’Shan- 
ter, despising wind and rain and _ fire. 
His brown, bulging abdomen, all the more 
firmly bent on account of the curvature 
of the ground beneath him, heaving 
against the rainy sky, bare as a glacial 
dome, the rain running down from the 
top of it all around and keeping it as wet 
as a bowlder on the beach. He is up 
now, Jooking happy and strong and fresh, 
with no clothes to dry, and no need of 
washing while this weather lasts. The 
two babies are firmly strapped ona board, 
leaving only their heads and hands free. 
Their mothers are nursing them, holding 
the boards on end, while they sit on the 
ground with their breasts level with the 
little prisoners’ mouths. They all seem 
wretched in their wet rags; nevertheless 
they are strong and well provided for, 
while, as regards habits of industry, po- 
liteness and nice sense of honor, they are, 
perhaps, the equals of the workers of any 
civilized nation. 

A SALMON SCHOOL. 


As for the salmon, as seen this morning 
urging their way up the swift, brawling 
current—tens of thousands of them, side 
by side, with their backs out of water in 
shallow places—nothing that I could 
write may possibly give anything like a 
fair conception of the extravagance of 
their numbers. There is more salmon 
apparently, bulk for bulk, than water. 
In furding the stream the writhing multi- 
tudes, crowding against one another, 
could not get out of one’s way. One of 
our men waded out in thé midst of them 
and amused himself by seizing them 
above the tail and swinging them over his 
head. Thousands of them could thus 
be taken by hand while they areemaking 
their way over the shallows among the 
stones. 

Whatever may be said of other re- 


sible to exaggerate the importance of her 
fisheries. Not to mention cod, herring, 
halibut, ete., there are probably not less 
than a thousand salmon streams in Sonth- 
eastern Alaska, as large or larger than 
this one (about 40 feet wide), erowded 
with fine salmon every year. The run 
commenced this vear more than a month 
ago, and the King Salmon, one of the 
five species recognized by the Indians, 
was running in the Chileat river about 
the middle of last November. 
There are no wheat fields in Alaska, 
nevertheless, compared with the most 
fertile portions of all our foodfal country, 
it is pre-eminently the land of plenty.— 
Bulletin. 


POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 


the Common Porous Plaster, 


Over 2000 Drnggists have signed a paper 
stating that 
BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
are superior fo all others, 


Price 25 cents. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 

Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanrhip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
Its complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the {association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil’ becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 
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CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rey. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 


—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 


Rev.. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, Stephen 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, Sam 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §80- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
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A Choice Assortment of Sugar Pine, Spruce, Cedar, Redwood, Puget 
Sound and Oregou Lumber Consiantly on Hand. 
Also Latns, Shingles, Shakes, 


Cor. Mission & Spear Sts., 


Ete. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1000 BOXES 


CHOICE 


FAMILY GROCERIES 


AT 


DIVIDED EQUALLY, SO 
ONE 


short, all are necessities, and great economy is 


goods wanted. 


rel, Keg or Case. 


E WARRANT EACH ARTICLE TO BE PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
poisonous adulterations in Sugar, Tea, Baking Powder, etc., are causing great alarm; and 


We have taken great pains to make sure that pure goods only go in these boxes. 


Wholesale Priees. 


THAT TWO FAMILIES CAN ORDER 


BOX 


$32.65 WORTH FOR $25.50. 


A Saving of 25 per cent. 


THE 


many well-meaning,, honest, retailers are unwittingly dealing out poison to their customers 


Remember, 


there is net an article in this list but staples; not an article is of a nature that will spoil. In 


practiced in securing one of these boxes. 


CONTENTS OF BOX: 


Average retail Price by 


COFFEE 10 tbs. best Java, carefully roasted, or price. box. 
$3 50 $3 00 
“ 10 ‘* ** (Costa Rica, roasted, or 
3 00 2 25 
SUGAR 20 ‘* crushed or granulated, or 
24 2 80 2 50 
TEAS 5 ** new crop, best Garden Japan, or 
a 5 .. 4 00 
5 good quality Japan, or 
Eng. Breakfast 3 00 2 00 
RICE 10 . . « 1 00 75 
CURRANTS 10 ‘* best, or 10 tbs California raisins..... 1 50 1 00 
MEALS 10 ‘* extra corn meal or cracked wheat.... 50 35 
10 ** Qat ‘‘ or Eastern hominy... 75 60 
SOAP 20 cakes, 1 00 70 
. 6 ‘* pure white castile, for toilet, or 
CHOCOLATE 2 Ibs Chiradilla’s chocolate.............. 60 50 
YEAST POWDER = 34 doz. Bowen’s pure, 1 fb cans........... 2 50 2 00 
SPICES 1 tb can pure (ful) weight) black pepper, or 
“ ginger, allspice or mustard.............. 50 40 
= 1 tb can pure (full weight) cinnamonorcloves 75 65 
SYRUP 1 gallon best Boston syrup (screw-top can).. 1 25 90 
TAPIOCA—SAGO 10 tbs Pearl tapioca or sago............... 1 25 1 00 
CORN STARCH 10 ‘* Duryea’s or Kingsford starch, or 
MACCARONI 1 50 1 00 
OYSTERS 4 doz. 2-Ib cans best oysters, or 
SARDINES 1 75 1 40 
Box packing and wharfage................ 50 50 
$32.65 $25.50 


If you wish one of these boxes, forward us $25.50. Please specify carefully the kind of 


CONSUMERS.—Buy your groceries of a first-class retail*house, and get just what you want 
at wholesale prices Also on hand a large stock,of staple and fancy groceries, Eastern Hams, 
Bacon, Lard, Choice Butter, Eastern Codfish, Extra Mess}Mackerel (in Kits and Tins) by the Bar- 


07" We will exercise every care in selecting, and pack and forward without delay. 


430 and 432 Pine st., 


Bowen Brothers, 


Gro. A. LOCKHART. Wm. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 
16 FARRELL 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


Weed Kingwell 


B 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces. etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


Our Cataloene of Band Instraments, 160 Sr its, 
Cars, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Dram Tne, E 


ts, pau- 
lets, Lamps, Stands, Outfits, Hints on Organizing and Conduc 
Bande, 8 pages of Valuable Information for Mustionn, Mailed tree 


mateor Bands, and Potnam Dram- Majors’ 
mailed for 10 cents. 7 


San Francisco. 


It Pays to go to 


D. Stuart’s 


At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 
Boo Ts AND SEXOES:. 
TEN PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


961 Washington St, Oakland, bt. 9th & 10th 


Marcus Hawley & 


DEALERS IN.... 


HARDWARE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Deere’s Gang Plows, ‘‘Gilpin” Sulky 
Plows, ‘‘Buckeye” Seed Drills and 
Broadcast Seed Sowers, Cahoon’s 
Seed Sowers, ‘‘ Regulator” 
Wind Mills, the Celebrated 
Schuttler Farm 
Wagons, 


| ‘‘Eagle” Hay Presses, and a full line of smaller 


implements. Sole agents for 


HOWE’S U. S. STANDARD SCALES. 


Also carry the largest and best assorted stock of 
hardware on the coast, which will be furnished 
at the lowest market rates. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO., 
Cor. Market and Beale Sts., 


sources of the Territory, it is hardly pos- 


urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 


State cor. Monroe St., Chicago 
sept30-4t 


San FRANcIscO, 


California 
sptl-3m 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Contributions, are the Scriptures read, but to some ex- Florida's Orange Groves. ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
— |tent committed to memory, especially a e S 


Christian Training of Children. 


BY MRS. W. H. REAVES, 

(A paper read before the Congregational As- 
ciation of Washington, Aug. 21st, 1880. ] 
~ The subject which has been presgnted 
at this time for our consideration is one 
of so great moment to all parents, and to 
society as well—meaning no less than the 
training of our children for eternity—that 
this paper, so far from claiming to be in 
any sense exhaustive, will contain only a 


ow thoughts and suggestions, to be left: 


for our further consideration; and it were 
well if we consider it often and deeply. 
No parents have surely ever possessed 
that title for long, without having had 
climpses at least, and usually the strong- 
est convictions, of the weighty responsi- 
bility resting upon them as parents in 
training their children, even for this life; 
and if the parent bea Christian, then 
Joes the responsibility assume great pro- 
portions indeed, for he knows he must 
train his child not only for time, but tor 
eterniity—for man’s companionship not so 
much as for God’s service. Many pa- 
rents—I doubt not, sincere Christian pa- 
rents—who desire and design to bring 
up their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, think a certain 
time must elapse before this training can 
begin; that they must wait until not only 
the perceptive faculties are developed, 
but the reflective as well, and the judg- 


ment in some degree matured. ‘This 
seems to us a mistake. We take the 


eround, that the religious training of chil- 
dren, which means only heart training, 
should begin with the very first dawn of 
intelugence. ‘Lhe tender babe, whose 
life is measured by the space of a tew 
brief weeks or months, ‘has already learn- 
ed to recognize its mother’s voice and 
form, and to desire that voice and form 
above all others. ‘This is the beginning 
of love in the infant’s heart, and this 
heart-life begins even before head-knowl- 
edge, and is always more important. in 
ust such proportion as the inner lite 
youlds the character of the future man 
woman more than the outer one. If 
he parent has ever been a skeptic, and 
wandered long in darkness and in doubt, 
seeking, perhaps, no intellectual pursuits— 
the highest pleasure of lite—-knowing almost 
nothing of the blessed spiritual or heart- 
life, and has then suddenly come into a 
knowledge of Christ and the truths of 
religion, with all its blessed unfoldings, 
then like a revelation also will come the 
need of heart-culture and training in the 
child. _And as the meaning of, and ne- 
cessity for, prayer always comes with the 
knowledge of Christ, such a parent will, 
in beginning such a training, seek wis- 
dom and guidance in prayer, and will 
never cease to avail himself of such help. 
If this be done often, as it ever should 
be, and in the presence of the child, it, 
of necessity follows, that one of the first 
things the child learns after speech is de- 
veloped is to pray. And this is as it 
should be. It has been truly said that 
prayer is the Christian's vital breath. As 
the body cannot live without material sus- 
tenance, so the spiritual life cannot long 
exist without prayer, which is food for 
the soul. Prayer, then, is the very foun- 
dation of the child’s religious existence; 
and, when well and surely laid, the spir- 
itual nature will grow and thrive, even 
as plants grow thriftily in a healthy soil. 
Children are Iargely imitative, and copy 
mostly from their parents, because most as- 
sciated with them; and when we remem- 
ber that early impressions are the most 
lasting, we shall see how it is that the 
religious tendencies of parents leave their 
impress on the whole lives of their chil- 
dren. The child early learns that the pa- 
rent regulates his lite according to the 
Savior’s will, and he strives to follow his 
example. Indeed, the obedience of the 
child to its parent’s will, which is in turn 
subjected to a higher one, brings it di- 
rectly under the Savior's will, and so our 
children are Christians through us, so to 
speak. Of course, children must be ear- 
ly taught the idea of a Creator, which is 
not a difficult one for a child to grasp, 
for he sees readily that man is not the 
creator of his surroundings, and reason 
tells him some power invisible has fash- 
ioned this world, and he knows from its 
adaptability to our needs that it was de- 
signed for the home of man; and then al- 
most spontaneously comes a feeling of 
eratitude to this Creator. Now let the 
child ever be taught that this Creator is 
also a Savior, and read him God’s Word 
in proof of it. We must all go to na- 
ture for the best proof of God’s power, 
but to the Bible when we would know of 
his love. We repeat that prayer is the 
first essential in training a child for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and next to it is the 
reading of the Scriptures. This should 
be done outside of family worship, which, 
from its every-day occurrence, might come 
to seem formal to the child. There is so 
much in the Scriptures that pleases and 
interests children, as well as touches their 
hearts!' The Bible stories from the Old 
Testament—those of Joseph and of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, of the preservation of 
the infant Moses, and the whole of the 
books of Ruth and Esther—are notably 
so. And what child’s heart has not been 
stirred to its depth by hearing read from 
the Gospel narrative the account of Jesus 
blessing the children, and of his displeas- 
ure, the only instance in his life when it 
Was shown, when the disciples would 
have driven themaway. Let the idea of 
the nearness of the Savior be associated 
with children’s earliest impressions of him; 
and one way of doing this is to encourage 
them to pray without using a form of 
prayer, but to employ their own language, 
and toask for what they wish just as con- 
fidently and familiarly as they would their 
parents, assuring them it will be heard. 
And in all ways impress upon them the 
truth that the Savior is a strong and ten- 
er and true friend. My own observa- 
tion has been, that children grasp the 
idea of the Savior’s love for them readily 
and eagerly, and they often give love and 
Willing obedience in return. Not only 


those precepts which are such important 
rules for our life and conduct. These 
must by no means remain dead letters 
upon the statute books of their memories, 
but be put in every-day practice. Chil- 
dren have an innate reverence for these 
precepts, especially the Commandments, 
and regard the appeal to them as final 
and decisive. How many times a day 
can the proverb, ‘‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,’’ be put in practice, and the 
truth of it proven! I recently saw a 
child catch the force of the proverb, ‘‘He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city,’’ and remind a play- 
mate of it when overcome by anger. 
The Golden Rule should be written in let- 
ters of gold, and hung on the walls of 
every home where there are children. 
There is nothing else so forceful in the 
driving away of selfishness from the citadel 
of the heart. Many opportunities will 
arise forenforcing Bible truths in the in- 
tercourse with parents, with teachers and 
playmates; and also in the dispensations 
of providence, such as the death of  chil- 
dren, which the watchful parent will has- 
ten to improve. I have said nothing as 
yet upon the influence of the Sabbath- 
school in forming Christian character. 
The importance of this influence can hard- 
ly be overestimated, and yet it can never 
take the place of home training but must 
even be supplementary to it. We may 
depend on the Sabbath-school largely to 
bring out and impress Bible truths; but 
the putting them in practice, which makes 
the lasting impression, must be done at 
home; and I apprehend that there is dan- 
ger of parents leaving too much te be 
done by the Sabbath-school, and consider- 
ing their duty done when they have 
placed their children within its walls. 
Another influence which should be con- 
sidered in this connection is that of the 
common school, where our little ones 
spend so many of their waking hours. 
At first thought it would seem that here 
we were powerless to interfere either for 
evil or for good. But yet there is one 
thing we can always do after we have 
used our efforts to secure teachers that 
are vital Christians—we can pray for 
them, that they may have grace to do 
their duty and guide our children in 
right ways, if they be Christians; and if 
not, then let us pray for their places to be 


filled with those who are, remembering 
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that the prayers of the righteous availeth 
much. Heart education is to be prefer- 
red even before intellectual culture, for it 
gives happier results in after: life; and 
let parents ever remember this when they 
see the present tendency to cram children 
with all the book-learning of the schools; 
often at the expense of health. Let us 
also pay proper attention to our children’s 
reading, for this also gives bias to their 
minds, and if their reading-matter be not 
well chosen, may form habits of thought 
pernicious in the extreme. Fictitious 
reading should be allowed sparingly, as 
otherwise the imagination is over excit- 
ed, and the right appreciation of abstract 
truth, which is so very important, is often 
weakened. Stories form real life, then, 
or those that are true to life, should be 
viven for light reading, and books of 
history and travel, which are such treas- 
ure-houses for young minds, can be given 
almest without stint. Lastly, and most 
important of all, furnish them with such 
reading as shall confirm their religious 
impressions. This is found to some ex- 
tent in the Sabbath-school books and pa- 
pers, which are now made so interesting. 
But in addition to these, let us suppl 

our libraries with books which shall sat- 
isfy the children’s needs in this direction. 
Skeptical works, or those containing the 
‘‘other side’ of the question, as doubters 
would term it, should no sooner be given 
them than books containing evidence 
against us, their parents. All that has 
been said thus far presupposes that the 
parent has the entire confidence of the 
child. No results need be hoped for, as 
none will certainly be realized, unless this 
be the case. If they do not believe in 
and trust us, how can we hope they will 
trust the Savior in whom we believe ? 
Let us strive in all ways to increase their 
confidence in us, by showing interest in 
whatever interests them—in their trials, 
real to them as ours are to us, their sports, 
and even their differences; and let us con- 
sider no matter too trifling for our atten- 
tion. Let us make all other duties sub- 
ordinate to this one. Children thus 
taught and thus trained usually experi- 
ence no marked or sudden conversion, 
but grow gradually into a knowledge of 
Christ and communion with him, and 
continue to grow as long as they continue 
Christians. The marked and sudden 
conversion of children, and often of very 
young children, is, however, an indisput- 
able fact, as we know of well-attested 
cases; and the explanation is clear when 
we consider that the yielding of the will is 
the chief factor in and 
that children’s wills, being less strong 
the younger they are, are most easily sub- 
mitted. Mr. Moody says, in a sketch of 
his work in Europe: ‘‘In regard to the 
children, we have never before seen so 
much precious fruit in the same space of 
time. There has been joy on their ac- 
count in many a family, and in many a 
Sabbath-school, which has proved to be not 
evanescent nor fruitless. Some of these 
little‘ones have been removed to the spir- 
it world, and the last solemn scenes of 
life in many instances were most beauti- 
ful and instructive. To the clear eye of 
a child’s faith there is no darkness in the 
valley. With marvelous wisdom and 
force, these dying children gave forth their 
testimony to Jesus and his grace.” 
With such facts as these before ms, we 
€hould not despair if our efforts do not 
immediately bear fruit. Patience 1s ever 
the crowning excellence of gr as well 
as teacher; and let it ever do its perfect 
work. And, meanwhile, let us watch 


and pray, leaving results with God, but 
remembering that the life we live before 
eur children will be to them, as to others, 
ever the best argument for the truth of 
the blessed Gospel of Christ. 


| my knowledge for the general good. 


There will be an early crop of Florida 
oranges this year. The flourishing con- 
dition of the groves indicates that pick- 
ing will begin in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, or about thirty days earlier than 
last year’s ripening. Flerida’s commer- 
cial importance in the production of table 
fruits and vegetables has become espec- 
ially noteworthy, but her successful cul- 
tivation of the orange tree is a matter of 
marked interest. A few years ago the 
now famous Florida orange was to be 
seen merely in sample lots; now its cul- 
tivation employs large capital and the 
careful and persevering attention of many 
professional pomologists. Mr. John F. 
Maxfield, of the fruit firm of Maxfield & 
Co., Nos. 67 and 69 Park Place, New 
York, who has lately returned from a 
tour through the Florida orange country, 
has given a World reporter some very in- 
teresting statements and statistics. He 
says that in 1874 the growth was not 
enough for home consumption, and the 
groves could very easily be counted The 
most important were Dr. Anderson’s at 
St. Augustine, Mrs. Mitchell’s at Jack- 
sonville, Hart’s at Palatka and Dummit’s 
at Indian river. There were, besides, a 
‘few small groves on the Gulf coast. But 
very little fruit found its way North, 
Charleston and Savannah consuming any 
surplus. ‘l'o-day the product exhibits a 
marvelous increase from stocked planta- 
tions, while hundreds of groves are still in 
their infancy all over the state. The larg- 
est and most productive grove is at Orange 
Lake, and is owned by Mr. James A 
Harris. Orange cultivation has brought 
much capital and many energetic men 
into the state. Practical business-men 
are ready at the most important centres 
to purchase and prepare for market the 
delicious fruit.— New York World. 

Don’t Slander. 

A woman writes of Mrs Hayes: ‘‘As 
much is said and written about the tem- 
perance principles of our president’s wife, 
I should like to present another phase of 
her character, as an example for the wo- 
men of our land to follow. During an 
acquaintance with her for the last twen- 
ty-five years, I have never heard her 
speak ill of any one. I once asked her 
how this came about, that she was so 
guarded in this respect, when I knew she 
was tempted as much as any one to use 
her tongue to the detriment of others. 
She said in reply, that at night, before go- 
ing to sleep, her husband would say to 
her: ‘Now, have we said anything 
against any one to-day?’ I know this is 
eutering the privacy of the home-circle of 
the long ago; but as she is now in such a 
conspicuous place, I cannot forbear to use 
She 
herself may never think of possessing this 
trait, and may not remember this remark 
of hers to me; but years have not effaced 
it from my mind.”’ 


THe Dury or Lisrentnc.—Among 
the various forms of Christian duty, that 
of sympathetic listening is certainly en- 
titled toa high rank. The helping hand 
and the kindly word are both needed, and 
should never be spared; but there are 
times when the listening ear is more need- 
ed than either of them. There are men 
and women in the world who feel most 
keenly the lack of some wise and gentle 
and heartful person to whom they can 
simply tell their grief or their joy; and for 
lack of such a listener they endure deep 
suffering, or perhaps fall into actual sin. 
To listen wisely is no easy task, nor is 
it to be lightly undertaken; but it is not 
to be avoided on that account; and some- 
times it may ve the first duty which calls 
upon us.—Sunday-School Times 


Witp or THE Sierra. — Wild 
plums are abundant about Sierra City, in 
Sierra county, Cal., this year. Persons 
who were in that section recently say, 
that ship-loads of the fruit could be 
picked from a few acres of ground. Many 
parties of plum-pickers visit the region 
and carry away wagon-loads of the fruit. 
The plum hunters come from all sections 
of the country. The quality of the fruit 
this year is excellent. It is palatable 
raw, when perfectly ripe, and makes a 
superior preserve. There is a suggestion 
of bitterness in the flavor that commends 
itself to some palates. The wild plum of 
the western slope of the Sierra is a very 
different thing from the wild plum of the 
sage-brush plains of Nevada (prunus 
Anderson?). The Nevada wild plum is 
much inferior, scarcely a fruit at all.— 
Reno Gazette. 


Ir 1s So.—When the sun rises there is 
light. Why, I do not know. There 
might have been light without the sun; 
and there might have been sun that gave 
no light; but God has been pleased to 
put these two things together, sunrise 
and light. So whenever there is prayer 
there is a blessing. I do not know why. 
There might have been prayer without a 
blessing, for there is in the world of 
wrath; and there might have been a 
blessing without prayer, for it is often 
sent to some who sought it not. But 
God has been pleased to make this a rule 
for the government of the moral and 
spiritual universe, that there shall be the 
answer to earnest, believing prayer.— 
Spurgeon. 


Scuoots 1n St. Lovis.—St. Louis has 
978 teachers in her public schools, and 
51,558 pupils. The employment of col- 
ored teachers in the colored schools has 
not only served to increase the number of 
pupils, but has encouraged many young 
members of the race to qualify themselves 
for the profession. The entire number of 
children studying German in the public 
schools was 18,692, a decrease of 963 
since last year. The kindergartens are 
attended by 2,206 pupils. There were 
742 cases of corporal punishment in the 
schools for the last quarter of ten weeks— 
a number which is a disgrace to the teach- 
ers, not to the pupils. The salaries of 
the singing teachers have been reduced 


| by $150, making them now $1,350. 


Obtained for new imventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended té. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT Business EXCLUSIVELY, we can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Powenr, to the officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupong, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WasHInaTon, D. C. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ‘ON CONSIGNMENT. 


0S Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptngss, 


HYGEIAN HOME, 
San Rafael, Cal. 


REST FOR THE BUSINESS-WORN! 
HEALTH FOR THE SICK! 


Pleasant Rooms, Bountiful Table, Home Com- 
forts. Terms, $7 to $15 per week. 


Dr. C. N. MILLER. 
BLANCHE O. Burrovuaas, M. D. 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Osa1 VALLEY. Ele 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Scene- 
ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address, 

25feb-Llyr P. BARROWS. 


Lovel y S Cottages. 


605 and 607 Pine St., between Dupont and 
Stockton. San Francisco. 
Comprising five buildings, containing sixty 
family and single rooms, with gardens and 
porches combining all the comforts of a country 
home in the heart of the city. Tourists and 
families accommodated with rooms, two to six 
bits per day, $5 to $20 per month; meals 25 

cents, or $4.50 per week. - 
GEO. 8. LOVELY, Proprietor. 


tf Since September, 1858. 
G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIOXER OF _HomMaopaTuy) 


125 Turk St.. Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4Pp.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P. M. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Rooms 
No. 10 third Street. 


Cc. O. DEAN, D.D.S. F. M. HACKETT. 


HACKETT & DEAN, 


LATHAM’s BuILpING, 126 KEARNY Sr. 
San Francisco. 


Office Hours—From 8 a. until5 p.m 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farneli st. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


O'FARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


HIS GALVANIC MEDICAL BELT, 
a new and wonderful invention (the only 
genuine), will cure without medicine, Rheuma- 
tism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Kidney, Liver, 
Spinal Diseases, Rupture, Agues, Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia and other diseases. We challenge a 
scientific investigation of its merits. Call, or 
address, HORNE & WEST. ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC BELT CO., 702 Market street, San 
Francisco. septi-ly 


Wm. M. Cubery. 


CUBERY & CO., 
Steam Printers, 


4153Market St, 


| Below First, 8. F. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘**NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front S8t., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
5 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AXD— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Tsattmbper. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


The Free Labor Exchange. 


Established by voluntary donations, for the 
special object of providing work for the needy 
and destitute, free of charge to all, continues 
its benevolent designs and operations. Employ- 
ers of all classes of help, male or female, are 
earnestly requested to patronize this institution, 
and send their orders to THE FREE LABOR 


EXCHANGE, No. 33 O’Farrell St., San Fran- | 


G. W. SHROEDER, 
Manager. 


cisco, Cal. 
sept22-1mo 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable atleratives, 
Sarsaparilla, Dock, Stil- 
lingia, and Mandrake, 
with the Iodid:s of Pot- 
me ~-ash and Iron. makes a 
~most effectual cure of a 
of complaints 
which are very preva- 
lent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, 
purges out the lurking humors in the system, 
that undermine health and settle into trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions of the skin are the 
appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same 
humors to some internal organ, or organs, 
whose action they derange and whose substance 
they diseaseand destroy. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA 
expels these humors from the blood. When 
they are gone, the disorders they produce dis- 
appear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Diseases 
of the Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose of Ery- 
sipelag, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, 
Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Ulcers, and Sores, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, pain in the Bones, Dropsy, Dyspep- 
sia, Emaciation and General Debilioy. With 
their departure health returns. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. Joun THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 


Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


BAY CITY MAR KET 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. GRADWOHL & Co. tf 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to 
sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MA- 
CHINE ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stockings, with HEEL and TOE COMPLETE, 
in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety 
of fancy-work for whlch there is always a ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to the 
TWOMBLY KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 409 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. sept8-17t 


WATERS PIANOS AND ORGANS! | 
BEST MAD ORK MANSHIP. 
and DURABIL'! UNSURPASSED. WAR: 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 216010 8400. New ORGANS, witt 
Stool, $45, 850, 860, $75, S82, #90, 8100, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instal-« 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
326 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 3,530, 


sept22-1m 


THE 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS CEMETERY. 
A rural cemetery for San Francisco. 
Office, No. 1 Montgomery street. 
J. O. ELDRIDGE, President. 


A. W. DuBots, Secretary. au4-6m 


‘you need not try any other ‘phone. 


A NEW TREATMENT 
OR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 


chitis. Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all 
Chronic and Nerrous disorders. Itistaken - 


BY INHALATION, 


And acts directly upon the great nervous and 
organic centers, and cures by a natural process 
of revitalization. 


SENT FREE. 


A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the 
history of this new discovery, and « large record 
of most remarkable cures. Write for it. 


ALSO, SENT FREE, 


‘‘Health and Life.”’ a quarterly journal of cases 
and cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. Address T’rs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and1111 Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


DEPOSITORY ON PACIFIC COAST, 


We have established a Depository for our Ox- 
vgen Home Treatments in San Francisco, Cal., 
at which patients can procure information and 
supplies. Address H. E. MaTrruews, 

606 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


UDIPHONES enable the the deaf to hear 
/ through the teeth. Send for circular and 
terms of trial before purchase. If they fail, 
Address 
H. E. Matthews. 606 Montgomery street, San 
Fraucisco Cal. sept8-3m 


A LARGE AND COMPLETE 


Map of California 
AND NEVADA. 


This Map has just been published, 


T IS LAID OUT ON A SCALE OF TWELVE 
miles to the inch; size, 54%x4% feet. In 
compiling this work free access has been had to 
all the surveys in the Survevor General’s offices 
of both states. The two states are laid out with 
base lines and meridians, showing the townships, 
sections, railroads, railroad lands, private grants, 
land districts, military stations, ete., ete. This 
Map is now offered for sale at 717 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco: also at the principal book 
stores on the coast. Persons desiring a copy of 
it will please order it. It will be immediately 
sent @. O. D. Price: $10, mounted; in book 
form, $5, A smaller size, from the seale 18 
miles to the inch, will be sold at $2, in book 
form; 35, mounted. 


WARREN HOLT, Map Publisher 


of the Pacific Coast. 


717 MONTGOMERY ST., S. F. 


CHRISTIAN SEASIDE RESORT 


Pacific Grove 
RETREAT. 


On the beautiful bay of Montery, one and a 
half miles from the ancient capital of the state. 
Charming scenery, delightful drives, fine sea- 
bathing, good fishing and shooting, elegant sea- 
mosses and shells. As ahealthful place of resort, 
it can not be surpassed by any locality in the 
state. For beauty of location itcan not be ex- 
celled, its magnificent pine grove affording pleas- 
ant shade and extending to the water’s edge. For 
all forms of bronchial or throat affections it is a 
well recognized fact that residence in pine groves 
is particularly beneficial. There are also in the 
Grove mineral waters of the very highest excel- 
lence. 


TRAVEL. 


Pacific Grove special round trip tickets (good 
to Sept. 30th) can be obtained at any of the sta- 
tions on the lines of the Central Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific and California Pacific railroads at 
reduced rates; 100 pounds of baggage allowed 


on each full ticket and 50 pounds allowed on 


each half ticket. Baggage will be checked 


and canvas tents way-billed through to Monterey 


from all stations on theline of the Central Pacif- 
ic (via San Jose) and the Southern Pacific rail- 
roads. From stations on the California Pacific 
railroad (via San Francisco) baggage will be 
checked and tents way-billed to San Franeisco on- 
ly, and must be re-checked over the Southern 
Pacific railroad to Monterey. In addition to 
checking 100 pounds of baggage on each full 
ticket and way-billing canvas tents free of charge, 
the Southern Pacific Company will also way-bill 
free of charge, ‘‘camp equipage,’’ consisting of 
tent-poles, table, portable stove, stool, chairs, 
cooking utensils, bedstead and bedding, ete. 
Provisions of any kind do not come under this 
head, and will not be received in baggage cars, 
All baggage on the Central and California Pacific 
railroad should be sent as freight. 

Four steamers each week of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship line will leave Broadway Wharf, San 
Francisco, for Monterey. For times of depart- 
ure see daily papers. 


RESTAURANT. 


The restaurant is under the Management of 
Messrs. Scammon & Kinkead, who have the abil- 
ity to cater to the tastes of the most fastidious, 
Charges for board as follows: Per week, $6 50; 
per day (three meal tickets), $1 25; single meal, 
50 cents; ministers with their families will be 
charged two-thirds of the usual rates; children 
from one-half to two-thirds according to age. 
There will be private rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of families or persons desiring privacy; 
prices will be furnished on application at the 
Restaurant. 

Furnished rooms by the day or week and fur- 
nished tents by the week or longer time, 

For circulars or further information, apply to 
the MANAGER, at Pacific Grove, Monterey, 

3mos 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


US For sale by all hardware dealers. 
sept8-6m 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Ro (all sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Line, Etc. 


Tusss & Co., 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 
te Factory at THE Porreno. 


Subse" ibe for the Improved “Pacific.” 
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matter, and see for himself that his name 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, October 6, 1880. 


All letters and remittances should be ad- 
dressed, simply: Tue Pacrric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue; San Francisco, Cal. 


The General Association convened in 
the beautiful edifice of the First Congre- 
gational church, in Oakland, yesterday 
morning. Professor M. Kellogg, of the 
State University, was elected Moderator, 
and Rev. Geo. Morris, Scribe. The pro- 
gramme for the day, as published last 
week, was carried out. The attendance 
was good. Full report of the meetings of 
the sessign will be given next week. 


The article in the last Pactric entitled 
‘Shall We Have a Christian College 
Now?’ was the third and last in the 
series, by our friend and brother, Rev, 
Geo. H. Smith. I1t was written and in 
type before the articles of the week pre- 
vious on the same subject appeared. 
Seeing the plan as laid out by Dr. Me- 
Donald, and the editorial thereon, our 
brother requested that his article be sup- 
Bat we thought best to finish 
Our readers, we 


pressed. 
the series on that line. 
are sure, have received ideas therefrom 
which will be useful in the present state 


cial Science Association dweit much on 
the alleged adulteration of various arti- 
cles of food, a practice which appears to 
be on the increase. Indeed, it is now 
affirmed that most Eastern syrups, candies 
and sugar are adulterated, some of them 
largely (from 30 to 60 per cent.) with 
‘‘olucose.” This article if properly used 
is harmless; but as commonly used con- 
tains more or less foul and hurtful in- 


gredients. 


Rev. E. E. Hale (Unitarian) of Bos- 
ton has been writing in the North Amer- 
ican Review of ‘‘Insincerity in the Pul- 
pit.” Weare sorry for Mr. Hale. He 
has been having a sad experience of him- 
self, or he has fallen in with a sorry lot of 
ministers. ‘To say that one finds a ma- 
jority of ministers insincere, as a whole, 
is to slander them. To say that now and 
then a minister professes that which he is 
not quite sure about after all, is possibly 
true; since all have not had time to 
ground themselves thoroughly as yet on 
every side. But that is not insincerity 
in the bad sense, which is professing to 
hold that which one knows to be untrue. 


Every one in this city who expects to 
yote in the coming most important elec- 
tion must go and be registered—no mat- 
ter how long he may have lived in the 
same place in the city, or how many 
times he may have voted. In the state, 
outside of the city, the assessors gather 
and register the names as they make 
their assessment rounds. But any person 
being at the county seat can attend to the 


is upon the roll. Residence in the state 
one year, in the county three months, and 
in the precinct one month, is also neces- 
sary. Naturalization cannot- be after 
three months before voting time. 


— 


When we see how hesitating, doubt- 
ful, distrustful, unpoised and _half- 
unsphered many ‘‘introverted” Christians 
become, we wish that it were out of their 
power to look inward at all. If they 
could forget themselves, lose their self- 
consciousness, and go out of themselves 
into a kind of utter abandonment, they 
would be glorious Christians and royal 
workers. As it is, they tax our patience 
and ask our prayers, when they ought to 
be tasking our activities and praying for 
us, But what would hearts be without 
self-search ? What would the Christian 
Church be without self-examination? 
Shall we never learn to look a hundred 
times upward and ten times outward to 
one time inward ? 


A pamphlet is before us, of 26 pages, 
containing the introductory chapter of a 
large work, entitled the ‘‘Problems of 
Human Life.” This pamphlet will be 
sent free, by Hall & Co., N. Y., to any 
one requesting it. The chapter thus 
published (from a large work of 628 
pages) is vigorous in style and earnest in 
spirit. It opposes the evolution theory 
with all sorts of arguments and great as- 
surance. It does not even spare the 
theistic evolution views of Dr. McCosh, 
for instance. Perhaps at this point the 
pamphlet is not discriminating enough, 
and does not see how strong the position 
is of such men as Joseph Cook, whv al- 
ways seeks for the ‘‘scientific method”’ ; 
since there is a world-wide difference be- 
tween a theory of atheistic, materialistic 
and uniform evolution, and a theory of 
theistic, spiritualistic and paroxysmal 
evolution—the latter being a far more 
probable theory than the former, if fot a 
true theory, from the point of view of 


If it were ever too late to speak a good 
word for such a city as Boston, it might 
now be rather late to say that she cele- 
brated her 250th anniversary on the 17th 
of September, with processions, banners, 
music, oratious and other grand displays. 
Boston never makes a failure in this line 
of things. Our memory goes back as far 
as the celebration of the introduction of the 
Cochituate water, in 1848, which was ac- 
counted a grand affair. Josiah Quincy is 
publishing some leaves from his note- 
books and diary, telling how magnificent 
was the display at the reception of La- 
fayette in Boston, and at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill mon- 
ument. So it is an old way that Boston 
has of outdoing the rest of the world 
when she undertakes to celebrate any 
great event. 


Some people have feared that in the 
recent ‘‘Cabinet’’ change in France, 
Gambetta (who is the real ruler of I’rance) 
was somehow ‘‘losing his head.’’ He 
had so good a Cabinet betore, why should 
he change it? Well, some of the Cab- 
inet did not wish to push the ‘‘decrees”’ 
against ultramontanism so as actually to 
banisiimny of the ‘‘societies’’ or ‘‘orders,” 
except ‘the Jesuits. They wished to 
compromise, at least with a part of them. 
But Gambetta said they could temporize, 
wait, go slow, but go they must, sooner 
or later, if they did not comply with the 
laws. There could be no compromise. 
The new Cabinet is a fact. The vener- 
able, ‘‘moderate” St. Hilaire, who is at 
the head of foreign affairs, relieves Ku- 
rope of any fear of the renewal of war 
against Germany. The new Cabinet, 
then, simply means that the ‘‘unauthor- 
ized congregations’ (societies) of Roman- 
ism must yield or go. 


The Committee of the Ministerial 
Union appointed to correspond with 
Moody and Sankey with reference to ev- 
angelical labors on this coast the coming 
winter received a reply last Saturday, 
saying that they will leave for this city 
on or before the middle of this month. 
We thank God for this favorable reply, 
and that it has come while the General 
Association is-in session. Brethren, are 
we ready for these evangelists—ready to 
sympathize and work with them? Are 
we anxious, above all things else, for the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit and the salva- 
tion of a multitude of souls now going to 
destruction all around us? These breth- 
ren come here with this one object, to 
save souls and build up Christ’s kingdom. 
Will they be successful? The field is a 
hard one; so was the fieid that the Savior 
said was ‘‘white already to harvest.’’ We 
have done something in this field, but we 
have not gathered in as we wanted to 
gather. The sheaves have not been 
abundant. Shall the harvest now be 
abundant? Let nothing be lacking on 
our part; let us ‘‘bring all the tithes”; 
let us pray and repent, and love one an- 
other, and love sinners, and lay our all 
upon the altar, and have great faith— 
faith that God can use us and these 
churches and these evangelists for the 
salvation of California. 


--— 


In the ‘‘land of steady habits’’ (is 
there one who does not know that means 
Connecticut?) many people grow old so 
gracefully, so slowly, so serenely, that 
their strength is scarcely ‘‘labor and sor- 
row, even at fourscore and ten. In the 


amidst of our too fast and short-lived 


generations on this coast, it may be worth 
while to read what occurred September 
15th, in the rural town of Washington, 
Ct., when Mrs. Abigail L. Ford had 
completed a hundred years of life. Five 
generations of descendants, and more 
than a hundred others, celebrated the 
event. ‘‘In the center of the dining-room 
table was placed a beautiful birthday loaf, 
bearing the inscription, ‘Sept. 15th, 1780, 
and Sept. 15th, 1880.’ At the head of 
this table sat Mrs. Abigail L. Ford, sup- 
ported on her right hand by her eldest 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Nelson Ford, aged 
76, and on her left by Mrs. Marilla Allen, 
aged 90, with fifteen others, all but one 
over 70, among whom were her oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Pond, aged 75, 
and her oldest son-in-law, Benjamin W. 
Mason, aged 74. In the sitting-reom, 
tables were set for about twenty, some of 
them nearly 80 years of age. Romulus 
Ford, the eldest grandson, called the 
friends to order. ‘The exercises were 
opened by singing ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ led 
by Deacon Galpin, grandson;in-law. 
Captain George W. Mason, another 
grandson, gave a history of the ancestors 
of Mrs. Ford, commencing with the im- 
migration of John Logan, some 200 years 
ago. Remarks followed by Deacon 
Baldwin and the Rev. Mr. Thrall, who 
also read letters from relatives living at a 
distance, and the exercises concluded 
with the singing of the ‘Doxology.’ ”’ 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, now in Eu- 
rope, announces that he has abandoned 
the ministry, and says that ‘‘ Neither plat- 


to-day. 


form nor pulpit will know me again.’’ 


it a prosaic, unpoetic character. 


Exploration in Central America. 


The newness of our land has often been 

complained of by sentimentalists as giving 
Gradu- 
ally, however, the age of discovery - and 
settlement is receding into a distant and 
romantic past and out from the shadows 
which have enveloped the prehistoric age 
of America is emerging an era of Indian 
civilization which grows in interest. 
There is coming to be a chance for Ameri- 
con antiquarians to exercise their tastes 
afterall. The ruins of that wonderful Az- 
tee civilization which antedated the discov- 
ery of this continent are exciting a fresh in- 
terest. An expedition, which in resourec- 
es and men is eminently fitted to secure 
valuable results, is now engaged in exam- 
ining, according to the most approved 
scientific methods, the remains of the 
temples, statues, implements, houses and 
cities of those remarkable people. 

To the enterprise of the North Ameri- 
can Review we owe the wide publishment 
of these interesting investigations. In 
the number for August Mr. Rice, the ed- 
itor of the Review, gave a comprehensive 
and very valuable resumé of the labors of 
those early Spanish and American ex- 
plorers by whom these wonders hidden in 
the tropical forests of the South were 
first brought to light. This instractive 
paper was followed in September by an 
article from Mr. Charnay, a French savan 
who has command of the expedition now 
at work, detailing in a somewhat informal 
way, but with delightful naiveté, some 
remarkable antiquities found in the vicin- 
ity of the Mexican capjtal. The number 
of the Review tor October, continues 
the subject, presenting a theory of 
cannibalism, describing curious statues 
and ornaments, detailing the fearful 
ceremonies connected with human sac- 
riices, and bringing out someimpor- 
tant suggestions as to Indian habits 
and character. It is indeed wonderful 
how much can be learned of the manners 
and general life of those children of an 
unknown age by means of a tew broken 
fragments which remain from their palaces 
and humbler homes. We seem to see 
them again prosperous and populous, en- 
gaged in their arts and industries and re- 
ligious rites, their wars and amusements. 

A full series of papers, setting torth the 
results of these explorations, will be given 
in the North American Review, the inter- 
est of which is very greatly heightened 
by photographic illustrations which make 
eloquent to the eye what is so lucidly 
treated in the text. ‘This is truly an 
American theme, ve:y suitable for the 
pages of the able monthly magazine 
through which i finds iis way to the pub- 
lic mind. To Mr. Baneroft of San Fran- 
cisco the world is indebted for the best 
work we have on the Indian races of our 
land; it is quite probable that his widely- 
read volumes have stimulated this very 
research which is now going forward. We 
must rejoice that the work of these scien- 
tific investigations will be presented toa 
large public in a shape so attractire, and 
thus help to awaken a curiosity and study 
which seem to be all that ix needed now 
to give the antiquities of the North Amer- 
ican continent a satisfactory solution. 

R. B. SNowDey. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept 20, 1880. 


A Familiar Voice from the East. 


Dear Paciric: Home again in the 

Old Colony, after a five weeks’ journey 
by rail (not, indeed, a tive months’ voyage 
around the Cape), having been detained 
at various points by visiting and by sick- 
ness. | now send my cordial greetings 
and grateful acknowledgments for several 
missives, which were pleasant reminders 
of friends and scenes in California, and 
which have almost made me homesick 
for that fair land.  Iil-health must be 
my apology for not sending you some jot- 
tings by the way; but as others more 
capable, who have been over the same 
route will doubtless do this, nothing is 
lost. I send these lines chiefly to assure 
you that I have not forgotten my prom- 
ise, and that | mean—as soon as | get 
my writing-cap on—to furnish you some- 
thing better. 
Boston is to have its 250th anniversary 
next week, a quarter of a Kiliad since 
its first English settlement; and, as far 
as I have learned, the celebration is to 
consist mainly of an mmense parade or 
procession, in which the military, the fire 
companies, the different societies and 
trades, and various historical tableaux 
are to be prominent. A memorial history. 
of the city, from the earliest traditions to 
the present time, is in course of prepara- 
tion, under the editorship of the Librari- 
an of Harvard University, to be pub- 
lished in four quarto volumes. Not less 
than seventy-two different writers, many 
of them of national reputation, are ad- 
vertised as engaged to furnish chapters, 
each one having a special topic, so that 
when all is properly arranged and dove- 
tailed it will form one consistent and 
complete whole. 

Boston has now nearly as many thou- 
sands of people as there are days in the 
year, and is increasingly to Massachu- 
setts what Paris is to France. Although 
the state has gained more than 325,000 
during the last decade, 142 towns have 
lost. What can be done tu meet the 
overshadowing influence of the growing 
cities, which now haye a large majority 
of the population, and which are to a 
great degree goverened by ignorant im- 
migrants from the Old World? By the 
recent census, it appears that Massachu- 
setts has 228 persons to the square mile. 
If California were as thickly settled, it 
would have more than 35,000,000; and 
if all the United States were as densely 
populated, it would have half as many 
as there are people on the globe. When 
we think of the possibilities of our coun- 
try in the future, can there be too much 
solicitude and care in laying the founda- 
tions ? 

I will just add one item, which will in- 
terest some on your coast. That portion 
of Plymouth Rock which had been re- 
moved from its original bed at the land- 


position. There seems to be a sort of an 
awakened conscience in the matter and a 
keener sense of fitness; a feeling that 
this part of the Rock 1s as much out of 
place away from the shore as Cleopatra's 
Needle will be in New York, or as the 
stolen arm of George Whitfield was when 
locked up in some dark closet across the 
ocean. Pilgrim Hall is undergoing a 
thorongh renovation, and its relics and 
curiosities are for the present exhibited in 
a temporary structure near the depot. 
Come and see. Your loving friend, 
ATLANTIC. 


One hundred and ten years ago to- 
morrow, George Whitfield died at New- 
buryport, 55 years old. 


Home Missionary Cal, 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


Last March, unsolicited by any outside 
party or pressure—aud we emphasize the 
word unsolicited—several Christian peo- 
ple in Prescott, the capital of Arizona, 
voted, after full and prayerful delibera- 
tion, to ask the American Home Mission- 
ary Society to send them a missionary. 
Eight of them were members of a Pres- 
byterian organization which had been un- 
cared for, as they termed it, for two 
years. Others who took part in the 
meeting were connected with Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches. 

Immediately on receipt of the applica- 
tion from Prescott, the Society lost no 
time to auswer the call. Meanwhile cer- 
tain questions came up for consideration 
which delayed the commission of a mis- 
sionary for two or three months. 

The people who had asked the Society 
to help them, with the exception of three, 
proved themselves as earnest and deter- 
mined, aswell as intelligent and consci- 
entious in their feeling that the Society 
should occupy the field. To them the 
last Sunday of September—the 26th— 
was a day of great rejoicing and hope. 
A Congregational church of thirteen, all 
good and true, was organized on that day 
in the parlors of Mr. T. W. Otis. A 
number more will join it on the first op- 
portunity. 

The confession of faith and covenant 
are taken from our hand-book, and the 
new church starts off unquestionably 
evangelical in doctrine, sound in polity, 
and strong in the character and quality of 
its membership. If all the churches that 
are to be in that new Territory follow in 
the wake of this pioneer church, we shall 
have no reason to regret the following. 

The new church is strongly officered, 
and enters at once upon the work lying 
next to it. It has two deacons, clerk 
and treasurer. Committees are appointed 
to secure the legal incorporation of the 
Society, to obtain a lot, to provide the 
house for the minister, and to look after 
other interests connected with church 
work. It may not be long before a chapel 
will have to be provided for. 

While this is the only Congregational 
church in Arizona, it is not wholly out of 
fellowship. The Methodist Episcopal 
church, under the direct care of the Rey. 
G. H. Adams, Superintendent of Meth- 


odist Missions for the Territory, has ex- 


house for joint use and occupancy. How 
refreshing it is to be so greeted and en- 
couraged. 

The church is also fortunate in having 
secured for them the Rev. Theo. C. 
Hunt, who left this city for his new field 
on Monday last. He will find a royal 
welcome awaiting him, an earnest of 
which he received by letter while here. 
Mr. Hunt is commended by all who know 
him, as the ‘‘right man for the right 
place.’’ He goes with the determination 
to stay. Nothing but cannibals or ex- 
treme sickness will ever drive him out of 
the Territory. On his way to Prescott 
he will stop in Phoenix and look at the 
‘block donated to our church in that city. 
We hope that by next spring we shall be 
able to begin foundation work for the 
planting of a first-class academy on the 
site. 

So the work has commenced at last. 
Though times are dull and hard just now 
in Preseoft, there are bright prospects 
ahead. Three railroads are headed thith- 
er. In less than two years two of these 
roads will have their depots in town, and 
even before that Prescott will advance to 
the front; and from it, as a Congregational 
center, it is hoped the whole Territory 
will be made to feel and respond to the 


| good work of September 26th. 


Amounts received by Stephen S. Smith, 
Agent American Home Missionary So- 
ciety: 

Aug. 23, 1880— 8. F. Green-St. Cong. 
church Happy Band................ $ 3 

Aug. 24, 1880—PetalumaCong.church. 50 

Sept. 1, 1880—A friend............... 140 

Sept. 1, 1880—Antioch Cong. church .. 

Sept. 6, 1880 — Oakland Plymouth-Av. 


| ing-place is to be returaed to its former | 


3 
ongregational church ............. 9 
9 
5 


Religious Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 
Gen. S. A. Chapin will present a ‘‘Re- 


view of the Session of the General Asso- 
ciation’’ at the Congregational Club next 
Monday. 


‘The duty of good citizens in view of 
homicides and suicides,” and ‘Charity 
vs. Carnivals,’’ are topics oh the docket 
of the Congregational Club, and may 
come up for discussion shortly. 


We are very glad to report that Rev. 
Dr. Mooar returned from the East last 
Saturday in good health, and preached 
in Plymouth Avenue church, Oakland, 
last Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. Warren has returned agam 
to this city, after an absence of seven 
weeks in Prescott, Arizona. 


Five persons were added to the Beth- 
any church in this city last Sabbath 
morning, two by letter and three by pro- 
fession, of whom two were Chinese. 


Plymouth church last Sunday \.as a- 
bloom with floral decorations, in commem- 
oration of the eighth anniversary of the 
settlement of its pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble. 
From the sermon preached on the ocea- 
sion, reviewing the mercies and the work 
of the year, it appears that the congre- 
gations have been uniformly larger than 
at any previous period of the pastorate; 
and that, in addition to nearly $5,000 for 
current expenses, there has been raised for 
foreign missions, home missions, mission 
Sunday-schools and other charitable ob- 
jects, over $2,700. Weekly prayer- 
meetings have been held, both in the 
church and the new chapel; and three 
Sunday-schools carried on, with an ag- 
gregate attendance of 920 pupils. But 
that which will make the year memorable 
in the history of the church is the secur- 
ing of a lot and the building of a chapel 
for Sabbath-school purposes in the west- 
ern part of the city. Money also has 
been raised for the purchase of the ad- 
jacent lot, upon which to build a new 
ch. rch edifice whenever the present 
church property can be disposed of. The 
church is free from debt, and its present 
membership is 342. 


At Petaluma they had a communion 
last Sabbath. The congregation was 
larger than usual. Three were added to 
the church by letter. ‘The pastor preach- 
ed in the morning on, ‘‘It is finished’’; 
and in the evening on, ‘‘Moody and 
Sankey as Revivalists.’’ A new super- 
intendent was chosen for the Sabbath- 
school, and it is intended to make that 
institution more effective. 


Rev. G, H. Smith preached at San 
Jose last Sabbath. 

Rev. I. Goodell, recently from Grand 
Ledge, Mich., preached at Redwood 
City last Sabbath morning. Rev. G. F. 
Fitch of China preached in the evening. 

Good news still comes from Rev. F. J. 
Culver of Geyserville in regard to church, 


Sabbath-school and temperance work. 


Five persons wére added to the Nor- 
tonville church on last Sabbath, three by 
profession, one of whom was baptized by 
immersion. 


The ladies of the church and _ congre- 
gation at Nortonville had a first-rate tea- 
party and most excellent concert on Tues- 
day of last week, for repairing and reno- 
vating the church. We are glad to learn 
that it was a grand success. 


The Santa Cruz Sentinel says: ‘‘Be- 
fore leaving San Jose, the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
lett, now pastor of the Santa Cruz Con- 
gregational church, was presented with 
Shakespeare’s works and other volumes, 
and his wife with a purse of money, by 
his sorrowing congregation. A purse of 
$200 was made up for Rev. Dr. Willey 
before he left Santa Cruz for Benicia.”’ 


Rev. T. C. Hunt, from Buena Vista, 


tended the right hand to the new church | 
with the best of cordiality and Christian | 
feeling. Until the chapel is provided for, | 
our Methodist brethren have offered their | 


Colorado, has been in this city for a few 
days, but left last Monday to take charge 
of our church in Prescott, Arizona. 


The Superintendent of the Woodland 
Sunday-school says that 99 new pupils 
have been received by him during the last 
vear. The average attendance during 
the year just ended is 82; the average of 
last year was 52. During the year the 
school has purchased a new library, has 
been well supplied with Sunday-school 
papers and helps of all kinds, is out of 
debt and has money on hand. 


On the 28th of September a regularly 
ealled ccuncil met at Benicia to consider 
the advisability of installing Rev. S. H. 
Willey D.D. as pastor of the chureh in 
that city. The churches invited were 
the First Congregational church, Oakland; 
Congregational church, Martinez; Con- 
gregational church, South Vallejo; and 
Plymouth Congregational church, San 
Francisco; also Rev. J. A. Benton D.D. 
The council, having found the dismission 
from the church in Santa Cruz and the 
call to Benicia orderly, and also having 
heard from the candidate an account of 
his early religious training and experience 
—life at college and seminary, his com- 
ing to California in the early settlement 
of the state, and an oxteulal account of 
his religious belief—voted that the exam- 
ination be considered satisfactory. The 
installation took place in the evening. The 
parts in the service were as follows: In- 
vocation and reading of the Scriptures, 
Rev. John Hooper; Sermon, Rey. J. K. 
McLean D.D.; Charge to the pastor, 
Rey. J. A. Benton; Charge to the peo- 
ple, Rev. T. K. Noble. This church, 
having been a long time without a pas- 
tor, is to be congratulated on having now 
a tried pastor of the ripe experience and 
large knowledge of Dr. Willey; and, on 
the others hand, the pastor is te be con- 
gratulated in having a quiet home, in an 
orderly community, among an apprecia- 
tive people. 

An old subscriber met us on the street 
the other day and said: ‘* Here are the 
$5 for my subscription and that of my 
friend for whom I pay.’’ ‘* But they are 
not due in advance.”  ‘* Neyer mind 
here is the = ; take it and give us 
credit.’’ How different is this from the 


conduct of some of our friends to who 
we send bills or go again and again he 
we are ashamed, and then don’t cet . 
money. 
The Congregational church at \{,;: 
was organized in June, 1874, consis;;,, 
of thirteen members, including the minis. 
ter, Rev. W. J. Clark. We rented 4), 
Methodist church in which to hoj sex. 
vice, but were entirely dependent upon 
the Home Missionary Society tor our sa). 
ary fund during the first year. goo. 
ond year we employed Rev. E. B. yy). 
hill as pastor, giving him $600 per annum 
the Home Missionary Society making y) 
the balance—just how much we do a. 
know, for he was not one to complain 
however small the allowance. |) June 
1877, we purchased the church and par- 
sonage belonging to the Methodist Soci- 
ety, paying but a small sum down, thys 
incurring what was to us a very heavy 
debt, for we as yet numbered only nine. 
teen members. We were a band of hope- 
ful, energetic women, and by various ep- 
tertainments, lunches, ete., we succeeded 
in making our last payment December. 
1879. In the meantime, we had pur- 
chased a new church organ and made 
many changes and repairs in both chure} 
and parsonage. In the spring of the year 
1879, Mr. Tuthill’s health having “fail- 
ed, he was obliged to resign. The 
church then entered into negotiations with 
tev. John Hooper with a view to seeur- 
ing his services as pastor. As one of the 
characteristics of this minister is jnde- 
pendence, he agreed to remain with us 
one year on a very small salary (75 per 
month), provided we would become self- 
supporting. We made the effort and 
succeeded admirably, never going behind 
a single dollar. I sincerely wish al] min- 
isters could say the same in regard to 
their salaries. The next year, which 
brings us down to the present time—1]$s() 
—we raised the salary to $85 per month 
for the same minister, as we have no de- 
sire to change, but feel very proud of our 
young pastor. We now number thirty- 
one members, and have a large, inte!|i- 
gent aud attentive congregation. We 
have just finished refurnishing our old 
church—getting new carpet, seats and 
pulpit. Our minister presented us witha 
beautiful chandelier, so we look clean, 

bright and cosy. Com. 


At a meeting held by the Congrega- 
tional chureh of Chico at their church on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 27, 1880, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Wuereas, In the providence of God, 
Rev. L. HH. Meade has tendered his res- 
ignation as paster of the Congregational 
church in Chico; theretore, be it 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of 
regret that we are called upon to sever 
our connection as pastor and people. 

Resolved, That we regard Brother 
Meade as an earnest worket, an able and 
faithtul pastor, and as a gentleman social 
and devotional in spirit. 

Resolved, That wherever in the provi- 
dence of God Brother Meade and _ his 
amiable and useful wife’s lot may be 
cast, they will carry with them our heart- 
felt sympathy, our best wishes and pray- 
ers for their success in building up the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

tesolved, ‘that these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the church, 
and a copy be forwarded to Tue Paciric 
for publication. J. F. NeuMAN, 

m. Vi Lay, 
J. T. 
Board of Directors. 


Other Denominations. 


Inez 


PRESBYTERIAN.—A church has been 
organized at ‘Tombstone, Arizona.— 
Rev. James Cameron, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian church, Oakland, 
has been agreeably surprised recently. 
Rev. Johr Rea has received and ac- 
cepted a call to Watsonville. 


Baptist.—Rev. R. A. Windes says 

the house of worship at Prescott is the 
**neatest chapel in Arizona.’’ Rev. T. 
J. Well was recently ordained at Yount- 
ville. 
Metuopist.—The second annual sup- 
per of the Young People’s Society of the 
Central M. E. ehurch in this city last I'r- 
day evening, was an enjoyable affair. 
Prof. Frambes writes from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, saying: have started off nicely 
in the school here, and I am hopeful for 
the future.” 


Metuopist Sourn.—They have been 
having a grand time at Los Nietos camp- 
meeting. ‘‘The whole ground blazed, 
and all denominations caught the holy 
flame. Kighty were converted, and 104 
were sanctified. Twenty-five have al- 
ready joined the M. E. Church South, 
and others are yet to be received. With 
hand-shaking and sweet songs, the meet- 
ing closed in a blaze of glory.’’ Dr. 
Wilson, Missionary Secretary, preached 
recently in Chico. 

EpiscopaL.—Rev. Dr. Jenks is ottici- 
ating for Rev. Dr. Beers. Rey. Elias 
Birdsall has been called to St. Athanasius’ 
church, Los Angeles. St. Luke's 
church in this city has been repaired and 
enlarged. Rev. E. J. Lion, rector of 
St. Stephen’s, has been elected Secretary 
of the Board of Missions. Rev. Mr. 
Cowan has left Suisun, and gone to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Temperance. 
The Grand Lodge of Good Templars of 


this jurisdiction is in session this week at 
Sacramento. The past year has been a 
very successful one for the order.——The 
Prohibition party is reported as gaining 
ground in this and other states.——The 
Sons of Temperance have been gaining of 
Nate. The Temperance coffee-houses 
in this city still report success. 


Eastern and Foreign. 
The total preaching power of the English 
Methodist connection is given at 38, 
preachers, of whom only some 3,600 are 
ordained ministers, and the remaining 
34,400 laymen. 
A Presbyterian theogical seminary has 


been established in Tokio, Japan. 
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WepNEsDAY, OcToBER 6, 1880. ] 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


“There are 282 Protestant common 
schools in Turkey. 

The last religious census in France 
shows that there are 39,387,803 Roman 
Catholics, 467,531 Calvinists, 80,117 
Lutherans, and 30,113 of other Protest- 
ant denominations. The Jews number 
about 50,000, and 90,000 are attached 
to no church, 

The harmony of the First African 
Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., it is said, 
has been disturbed of late, and some 700 
members will ‘‘draw out’’ and start a 
new church. That will leave nearly 4,- 
000 in the old church, 

Mtesa, the Central African king, who 
desired Stanley to send Christian teach- 
ers, has renounced Christianity and re- 
turned to Paganism. 

Dr. Legge, the Professor of Chinese 
at Oxford, Eng., says if the present rate 
of conversion of the Chinese to Christian- 
ity continues, by the year 1913 there 
wil! be 26,000,000 of church members 
and LU0,000,000 of professed Christians 
in the Chinese Empire. : 

Cal. W. C. T. U. 

The annual meeting of this society was 
held a short time since, at the First Inde- 
yydent Presbyterian church in Oakland. 
The society is generally diffused, and has 
local organizations in the principal towns, 
most of which were represented in the 
convention. 

Joth morning and afternoon sessions 
were preceded by a prayer-meeting, Mrs. 
J.B. Hill conducting the morning service, 
and Miss Sarah D. Morrison leading in 
the afternoon, 

‘he afternoon session was devoted to 


tie routine busines of the society, and 
the election of officers, with a partial dis- 
cussion of the resolutions. 


The secretary's report showed active 
work accomplished and satisfactory re- 
suits. A vote of thanks was unanimous- 
ly tendered the retiring president, Mrs. 
G. 3. Abbott for the efficient manner in 
which she has performed her duties. 

The following officers were elected: 
\vs. D. Browne, president; Mrs. 
A. MeNear, vice-president; Mrs. 
Mary E, Congdon, secretary; Mrs. J. G. 
\ickersham, treasurer; also several coun- 
ty vice-paesidents, anc an executive com- 
mittee. 

There was a public meeting in the eve- 
ning, at which Dr. McLean and Mr. 
Cameron made interesting and forcible 
addresses. |The subjoined resolutions 
bearing upon the cause were under discus- 
sion at both sessions and were adopted. 

Resolved: That in the coming year 
the cause of temperance be more fre- 
quently and earnestly presented in Sab- 
bath-schools, since the influences of a 
hicher education are often counteracted 
by habits of dissipation found in connec- 
tion with college life. 

Resolved: That we appeal to the re- 
gents and professors of our University to 
enforce the law that no liquor shall be 
sold within two miles of the institution. 

Resolved: That we consider the intro- 
duction of scientific temperance into the 
recular course of study in our own = pub- 
lic schools as one of the most helpful lines 
of our work; therefore we urge the 
Unions here represented to take action in 
their various localities. 

Resolved: That since the example of 
teachers in our public schools is powerful 
in moulding the opinions of the young 
committed to their care, we ask them to 
use their influence in behalf of total ab- 
stinence. 

Risolved: That we hold the Christian 
Sabbath to be the ‘safeguard of our re- 
publican institution; we will as societies 
persistently resist all encroachments upon 
its sacredness. 

Resolved: That the press, with its 
mighty power, be enlisted to aid us in the 
work of saving the youth of our land 
from the perils of intemperance. 

The points referring to the university 
law brought out much earnestness of ex- 
pression, and it was hoped that the law 
would be enforced. The third resolution 
of scientific temperance as a branch of 
study in our schools evolved the new 
idea of the times in a peculiar and inter- 
esting manner. It was shown to be one 
of the mest helpful lines of the work; 
but how the union was to take action in 
the various localities was indefinitely 
stated. 

Since the convention, the Petaluma 
Union has taken action in Sonoma county; 
the manner and glorious result we will 
state next week. We have sent out our 
petition to the regents of the university 
tor signatures and with God’s help expect 
to do a grand work the coming year. 

| M. E. C. 

Petaluma, Sept. 18, 1880. 


Annual Meeting of the Woman's Nation- 
al Christian Temperance Union. 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold its seventh annu- 
al meeting in Clarendon Street church, 
Boston, Mass., commencing Wednesday, 
October 27, 1880. Each State auxiliary 
is entitled to one delegate for each Con- 
gressional District. Besides the fore- 
going representation, the President and 
Corresponding Secretary of each State 
Uuion, also the chairmen of standing 
committees, and the Editor and Publisher 
of Our Union, are delegates, by virtue 
of ofice. Owing to the great difficulties 
in procuring reduced railroad rates over 
such a large extent of country, it was 
deemed advisable, by the Executive 
Committee at Indianapolis, to leave the 
hatter with each State President to secure 
teductions in her own State as far as prac- 
Leable. Our local auxiliaries are request- 
ed to observe Saturday, October 23d, as 
day for special prayer for God’s_bless- 
lng and guidance upon this National Con- 
Yention, which will be called upon to con- 
Sider a new plan of representation and 
Other subjects of vital interest to our 
steat and growing work ‘‘for God, and 

ome, and Native land.’’ 

Frances E. WILLArD, 
Mary A. WoopBrIDGE, President. 
Ree. Secretary W. N. C. 7. Us 


Oregon Department. 


Cuapiain R. S. Oregon Editor. 


History of the Cengregational Churches 
at ‘Hillsboro, and at other places. 


BY REV. M. EELLS. 


In 1842 a Congregational church was 
organized by Rev. J. S. Griffin, about 
two miles northeast of the town, and be- 
fore any one knew where the town would 
be. It has, however, never. been con- 
nected with the Association, nor has it 
held regular services for many years; for 
when Hillsboro became a town this 
church seemed to be too far away. 

The first labors at the town were about 
1855, by Rev. C. Eells, who lived about 
a mile from the place. He preached 
there monthly and held a Sabbath-school 
a good share of the time unt! 1857, 
when he removed from the place, and but 
little more was done for several years, 
except occasional preaching by Revs. E. 
Walker and 8S. H. Marsh.  ‘I'wo families, 
however, who had been connected with 
the Congregational church at Forest 
Grove, moved into the neighborhood, and 
a few others were found with similar 
ideas, so that in the spring of 1866 a 
church was organized by a council of 
seven members, of which Rev. E. Walk- 
er became pastor, preaching there about 
once a month. This arrangement contin- 
ued for near two years, and with some 
help from Dr. Marsh for as much longer, 
when it was reported vacant; but since 
1875 Dr. Atkinson has been able to visit 
it occasionally, hold communion services, 
look after its interests and encourage its 
members. It has, however, never had 
auy additions to its membership, and 
death and removals have reduced the 
membership to four, who have been con- 
stantly known as eflicient workers in the 
Union Sabbath-schools, prayer meetings, 
church services, benevolence, temper- 


ance and all good work, and who still 
‘thold the fort.” 


Thus a sketch of all the older living 
churches which have been connected 
with the Congregational Association of 
Oregon and Washington has been pub- 
lished. A few of those organized during 
the present year have not been mentioned, 
and a few words will suffice for each. 


MOUNT ZION. 

This church is about three miles from 
Portland. About ten years ago, when 
Dr. Atkinson was pastor of the church at 
Portland, besides his two regular services 
he often walked to this place and held a 
third service. Much of the time, too, 
Dea. H. M. Humphrey, who lived here, 
held a Sabbath-school and Bible-class 
for the benefit of those who could not well 
go to Portland on the Sabbath. During 
the latter part of 1879, considerable relig- 
ious interest was found to exist among 
the older members of this school, and 
January 4, 1880, the organization was 
perfected with eighteen members by Dr. 
Atkinson, many of its members coming 
on profession of faith from the Sabbath- 
school. Rev. Edward Rogers has been 
secured as pastor, who labors also as pas- 
tor of the Beavertun church. 


BEAVERTON. 


This church, in Washington county, 
Oregon, was organized by Dr. Atkinson, 
January 4, 1880. The preliminary werk 
was begun by him at least as far back as 
1876, but quarterly visits were about all 
he was able to give them. On account of 
a great’ storm several were prevented 
from joining it at its organization, who 
intended to do so, so that it was begun 
with three members. Six have since 
been added to them. Rev. Edward Rog- 
ers has been secured as pastor in connec- 
tion with the church at Mt. Zion. 


PRINEVILLE. 


This church, in Wasco county, in East- 
ern Oregon, was organized by Rev. Dr. 
Atkinson, April 11, 1880, after a week 
of earnest Christian work among the peo- 
ple, with eleven members. But few re- 
ligious services had been held there. 
The Baptists had organized a church sey- 
en years previous, but had had no preach- 
ing or minister during the time The 
Methodists had monthly services. But 
it seemed desirable for Christians to come 
together in a union organization, and 
when this was done Dr. Atkinson was 
chosen pastor. Mr. C. H. Walker, of 
the Warm Springs Agency also visits them 
about once a month and preaches to them. 
The organization has aroused new Chris- 
tian effort, and a Union church building 
is under contract by the people. 


WASHOUGAL. 


This church was organized by Dr. At- 
kinson, May 4, 1880, with three members, 
and is ina much neglected field. Only 
occasional services have been held for 
many years in the district. Three de- 
nominations united in the organization, 
and the people were glad to receive Sab- 
bath worship. Dr. Atkinson was chosen 
pastor, and preliminary steps taken to 
erect a church. 


MOUNT PLEASANT. 


This church, in Skamania _ county, 
Washington Territory, was organized in 
a family room, with eight members, by 
Rev. Dr. Atkinson, after two visits 
among the people and two Sabbath serv- 
ices. They had neither church service 
nor Sabbath-school, nor a prospect of 
any, and some of them had not heard a 
sermen fortwo years. Four Christian 
families were found, hewever, who had 
family worship regularly, but were mem- 
bers of three denominations. ‘hem or- 
ganization was a glad surprise. They have 
chosen Dr. Atkinson pastor, with other 
officers, and made arrangements ‘to begin 
a church building. 

EIGHT MILE CREEK. 

This is about eight miles from the 
Dalles, is in the midst of a farming and 
grazing community. It is composed 
mainly of members who were connected 
with the church at the Dalles, but whose 
residence is ,here. It was organized 
September 14, 1879, with six mem. 


bers, and has enjoyed the services of Rev. 
E. P. Roberts as pastor. 


The Model Minister, from a Layman’s 
Standpoint. 


BY GEO. H. HIMES. 


[ Read before the Willamette Conference of 
Congregational churches held in Salem, 
Oregon, September 21-22, 1580. ] 


1st. The model minister is a man of 
one grand, central idea, and that is, an 
all-absorbing desire for the salvation of 
souls. Growing out of this, an intense 
sympathy for all classes and conditions of 
the human race, which is shown by his 
daily conduct as well as by words. 

2d. ‘To do this it follows that he is a 
soundly converted man. This may seem 
paradoxical; but I believe there are un- 
converted men in the pulpit as well as 
the pews. No one can have that love— 
charity—for his brother that passeth all 
understanding until he has felt that all- 
abounding grace in his heart which comes 
from being fully reconciled to God; 
neither can he be fitted to carry forward 
the work of the Church on earth until he 
first has found comfort through the sacri- 
ficial atonement of our blessed Redeemer, 
and made God’s will his own. In addi- 
tion to this, he has the recognized quali- 
ties of leadership in an eminent degree; 
as upon his ability to organize, direct and 
put others to work, his success as a min- 
ister largely depends. 

3d. He is careful in his daily inter- 
course with the world, and remembers 
that a thoughtless action or an ill-advised 
word may undo the effect of months of 
persistent and otherwise efficient work. 
Hence he guards himself at every point, 
and is a constant suppliant for divine 
wisdom to enable him to be circumspect 
and do his whole duty. 

4th. He is a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands human nature in all its varied 
phases of sinfulness, and rarely makes 
those errors in judgment by which the 
advance of Christ’s cause is so often re- 
tarded. 

Sth. He does not believe in proselyting, 
in the ordinary sense of that term. The 
burden of his heart is, that souls may be 
saved through Christ, and that his king- 
dom may be built up on earth; not that 
his particular church may be strengthened, 
and he be thereby given an opportunity 


for self-glorification upon the great amount 


of good he is doing. Christ is all in all 
to him. He regards himself simply as 
an instrument in Christ’s hands, and his 
sole desire is to do his will. 

6th. He preaches practical, pointed 
sermons, of thirty minutes or less in 
length, and when he gets through he 
stops; and he never begins preaching un- 
less he has something to say—a message 
to the world, inspired of Christ. He im- 
presses upon his hearers that religion is 
something for the week-day as well as 
the Sabbath; for the street as well as the 
closet; for the young as well as old; for 
the hours of supreme happiness as well 
as deepest distress; as much needed in 
every business transaction by both parties 
thereto, as beside the deathbed; that 
there is no condition in life that is not 
made better by its elevating and purify- 
ing influence. And to crown all, and 
give point and force to-his words, he be- 
lieves what he says, and practices what 
he preaches. He makes short prayers, 
also, and has a definite object in mind to 
pray for. He does not wander from the 
Fiji Islands to ‘‘Greenland’s icy mount- 
ains,’’ and pray for all creation, singly 
and collectively; but he has personal 
wants, together with his congregation, 
and unites with them in addressing ‘‘Our 
Father’s’’ throne in simple and trusting 
petitions and expressions of thanksgiving 
that are devout and direct. 

7th. He speaks plainly, and calls 
things by their right names. He de- 
nounces sin in purple and fine linen and 
that clothed in rags with equal vehe- 
mence; yet has an intense love for the 
sinner. He knows that in God’s king- 
dom all souls are rated at equal value. 
He makes no compromise with sin in any 
form. He applies Christ’s teachings to 
all the varied walks of human life, in 
social as well as business relations. The 
keynote to all his work is, the world’s 
reconciliation to God through Christ. 

Sth. He does not wear a ministerial 
strait-jacket and speak in falsetto tones 
from the pulpit, disgusting his hearers, 
wearying himself and destroying his own 
usefulness. But he preserves his identity, 
acts naturally and at ease, under all cir- 
cumstances, and is able, at all times, in 
private conversation or otherwise, to com- 
mand a respectful hearing upon the sub- 
ject nearest his heart. 

9th. His life is patterned after the 
Master, and he is thoroughly unselfish; 
hence he is polite, in its proper sense. 
He could not be otherwise, since God’s 
great hand-book of politeness is his con- 
stant companion. He treats with equal 
consideration the rich and poor, high and 
low, old and young; and the wretched 
hovel and lowly cottage are as often 
graced by his presence as the rich man’s 
abode. He knows that God is no 
respecter of persons, and hence, how can 
he be? 

10th. Be he ever so gifted, and blessed 
with the world’s admiration and appreci- 
ation, he never forgets that his powers 
were given to him by God, and that to 
him he is amenable for their proper use. 
Consequently, he is never carried away 
with a sense of his own self-importance, 
nor filled with that rear which occupied 
so prominent a part in the earlier life of 
that wisest of men, Solomon of old. 

1ith. He is a man of robust body and 
vigorous mind, who takes the best care 
of himself, and never indulges in any 
undue strain upon either his mental or 


physical organization, rightfully believing: 


that to do so would be to profane the 
temple of the living God, in whose image 
he is created; yet he, by careful and well- 
directed effort, being fully consecrated to 
God’s service and filled with his spirit, is 
able to do a wondrous work for the Savior 
of all. 
Such, to my mind, are a few of the 


many requisite qualifications needed to 
form the well-rounded character of the 
model minister, who, in the very nature 
of things, will never exist except in fancy, 
until the model layman, of whom brother 
Knight will tell you, comes upon the 
stage of action. 


Dr. Lord’s Lectures. 
Dr. John Lord, the distinguished au- 


thor and lecturer on history has arrived, 
and will begin a course of lectures in this 
city, in Dashaway Hall, on Uctober 7th, 
and a course in the Independent church, 
Oakland, Oct. 8th. 

Hie comes in response to an invitation 
extended him by about fifty of our most 
prominent citizens, and it is hoped that 
the opportunity of studying art and cul- 
tivating historical knowledge will be gen- 
erally improved. Five years ago, when 
he lectured in Mercantile Library Hall, 
his audiences were large and composed of 
the best and most intelligent people in the 
city. No lecturer was ever more appre- 
ciated than Doctor Lerd by our citizens. 
During his stay he delivered several lec- 
tures for the benefit of churches, and 
these as well as the general course were 
eminently successful in attendance and 
interest. We hope that he will be gener- 
ally beard. 


The State Association and Dr. Lord’s 
Lectures. 


The meetings of the State Association 
in Oakland will close on Friday afternoon, 
October 8th, and the first lecture of Dr. 
Lord in the Oakland course will be given 
on ‘‘Society in the Old Roman Worid,”’ 
the same evening. We are glad to be 
able to announce that all ministers who 
are connected with the Association and 
can remain for the lecture will be fur- 
nished with a ticket for the same upon 
jpplication to Rev. F. E. Shearer or Dr. 
J. K. McLean, both of whom will be at 
the meeting of the Association. 


Crops IN IreLanp.—The Irish corre- 
spondent to the London Zimes writes: 
‘The potato crop is simply magnificent. 
What few men can recollect seeing is now 
seen on all hands—‘he fields beginning to 
wither naturally without a sign of disease. 
This is chiefly owing to the change of 
seed, the Champions being planted on all 
hands from east to west, and fully bearing 
out the good things spoken of them. The 
price of oats and cattle has doubled since 
last year; that of pigs more than doubled. 
Oats are a good crop, and turnips and 
mangolds never looked better. 


—™ 


A returned missionary from China 
said, the other day, that after he had dis- 
coursed to them for an bour on a theme 
upon which their ignorance was dense, 
the Chinamen (such was their self-con- 
ceit) would say, ‘‘ Why, that man knows 
something, if he is an outside barbarian. 
Perhaps, after all, he knows almost as 
much as one of us.’” This equals the 
assumption of now and then a Chinese- 
hater among us, or the pretentions of a 
and-lotter on his ‘‘uative soil.’’ 


Women at Oxrorp.—The movement 
for the higher education of women at Ox- 
ford University has been so successful 
that it is necessary to enlarge Sommer- 
ville Hall. A meeting, conducted by 
Lord Aberdare, has just been held in 
London for the purpose of providing for 


this enlargement. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Prices Reduced. 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, 8. F. 
Specialty for 30 years. Established 8. F. 
1863. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


Sewing Machine. 


Health, Time and Temper 


Saves Muscle, 


The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market, 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions, - 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 
J. W. EVANS 
29 Post street, 


Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


p-12nov-ly 


W.E. Jz. THos. A. Rosrnson. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


THE 


LIFE AND 


COMPANY 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


SuRPLvus aS ReGarps Poticy Houpers, $1,329,351.61. 


J. G. BATTERSON, President; RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Adequate Security and.Gomplete Indemnity 
at Small Cost. 


In these times, when accidents are so numerous, which happen to men in every profession and 


occupation, protect yourseif by securing 


A GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY IN THE TRAVELERS. 


ONE Person in every THIRTEEN insured by THE TRAVELERS during the last sixteen years 


has been paid indemnity on account of accidents. 


THE TRAVELERS GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES COVER 


Railroad Accidsn‘s, Ferry Accidents, 


Riding Accidents, Driving Accidents, 
Pleasure Trip and Ezcursion Accidents, 


Accidents by Land and Water, 


As wel! as Accidents in all the usual avocations of life. 


THOS. BENNETT, General Ag’t, 319 California St., San Francisco. 


NICOLL 


DALILOR, 


Branch o of New York. 


Being our own importers, we are able to guarantee and give 


the REAL article at such prices as defy competition. 


We sell 


goods to suit the banker, merchant and clerk. Gentlemen, 
before calling elsewhere, will do well to call and 


INSPECT OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 


Do Not Fail to See the 


Electric Light! 


Call and see the HLELCTRIC LIGHT at NICOLL’S, by which 
colors and quality may be seen as clearly at NJGHT as at 


NOONDAY. 
TO ORDER: 


Pants - $ 4to 15 
Suits - 15 to 
Overcoats - 15 to 20 
Ulsters - 15 to 38 


Dress Coats 20 to 4 


TO ORDER: 
ied Black Doeskin 

- $7to ld 
@eWhite Vests 3 to5 


Pants 


Genuine 6x Beaver Suits - 65 


English Cords for Hunting Suits. 


Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent free. 


Pants to Order in six hours. - 


Suits to Order in twelve honrs. 


ONLY WHITH LABOR employed, and none but 


experienced and first-class cutters. 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods at an Immense Reduction. 
SALE PRICHS—-Pants from $3 ; Suits from $12 ; Overcoats 
from $10; Ulsters from $15; Vests from $2; Coats from $7. 


(= The trade and public supplied with Cloth and Trimmings at wholesale prices. 
length cut, and all kinds of stock kept on hand. 


world. 


Finest stock of Woolens in the 


Nicoll the Tailors Grand Tailoring 
Emporium. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give special attention to 
Three Important Points 
of Business: 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


. AT THE...» 
LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE | 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 
Behafer & Co., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick House, 
SA FRANCISCO. 


N. GRAY. Cc. 5S. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL. 


GRAY & CO. 
iUndertakers.! 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 


Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


| 


NEW 


Pictures and Stories of Long a. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories."" The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys. 
temptations and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 
$1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested im 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown ef Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp: 4 cuts. 90 ets. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 m@; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—aA story of Christian expe- 
rien¢e in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Francisco. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 


859 Market St., bet. 4th and 5th. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent ° 
sons, with reliable materials, and 
prices. 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


| WepnesDay, OcTozer 6, 1889 


The Children’s Corner. 


GOD'S WORK. 


Gathering brands from the burning, 
Plucking them out of the fire, 

Lifting the sheep that have wandered 
Out of the dust and the mire; 

Bringing home sheaves from the harvest, 
To lay at the Master’s feet— 

Lord, ail thy hosts of angels 
Must smile on a life so sweet. 


Speaking with fear of no man, 
Speaking with love for all, 

Warning the young and thoughtless 
From the wild beast, ‘‘Alcohol;’’ 

Showing the snares that the tempter 
Weaveth on every hand— 

Lord, all thy dear, dear angeis 
Must smile on a lifeso grand. 


Fighting the bloodless battle 
With a heart that is true and bold— 
Fighting it not for glory, 
Fighting it not for gold, 
But out of love for his neighbor, 
And out of love for his Lord; 
I know that the hands of the angels 
Wiil crown him with his reward. 


For whoso works for the Master, 
And whoso fights his fight, 
The angels crown with a star-wreath; 
And it glows with gems most bright. 
They wear them for ever and ever, 
The saints in that land of bliss, 
And I know that heaven’s best jewel 
Is kept for a soul like this. 
—wSelected. 


Rob’s Magic Mirror. 


Rob waked up cross on Monday morn- 
ing, crosser than usual. The first thing 
he said was: ‘‘Dear me; | wish that old 
bell wouldn't ring., I don’t want to get 
up.’ Nevertheless, he got up and 
dressed, pouting all the while. 

Breakfast was on the table, and father 
and mother were taking their seats’ as 
Rob came in. But Rob did not even say 
**Good morning,’’ in answer to his moth- 
er, but only this instead: ‘‘There, now, 
mother; you said you would have some 
buckwheat cakes!’ ’ 

‘‘They are coming, Robbie; Jane is 
frying them now,” said his mother; 
‘‘wait a minute.” 

‘Yes, ‘wait,’ he grumbled, “I always 
have to wait. I want my breakfast.”’ 

‘*Robert!’’ said his father, warningly. 
When father said ‘‘Robert,” it was best 
to be careful; and as the cakes were just 
then brought, Robert contented himself 


with looking sulky while he ate =. 


By-and-by he broke out again: ‘‘Fathar, 
can’t I have a new ball ?’’ 

‘Another ball? Where is the last one 
you had ?” 

I lost that last week!’’ 

‘Then I think it will not pay to buy 
another for you to lose.”’ 

‘“*Q father, I should think I might have 
one! All the boys do but me.” 

‘*No, Rob,’ returned his father; ‘‘not 
till you can be more careful and more 
——” ‘‘pleasant,’’ he was going to say, 
but Rob snapped out: | 

‘*T don’t care; you never let me do any- 
thing!’ and marched out of the room. 

“What shall we do with the boy ?” 
sighed his mother. 

“‘He is growing crosser every day. 
He needs a lesson,” said his father. 

School went ill that merning with poor 
Rob. He failed in one lesson and blun- 
dered in another, was beaten at marbles 
at recess, struck the boy who won, and 
was reprimanded by the teacher. He 
came home in bad humor but was sur- 
prised and mollified to find lying by his 
plate a pretty pocket-case containing comb, 
brush, and a dear little looking-glass. 
‘Oh! thank you sir,’’ cried Rob, smiling 
up at his father. ‘‘I’ve wanted one this 
long time,’’ 

**Don’t lose it,’’ replied his father; 
**Rob, that is a sort of magic glass, such 
as you read of in Arabian Nights.’’ 

Rob looked doubtfully, first at the 
glass, then at his father, and asked, 
“But whai will it do?” 

‘Oh never mind, you'll find out. All 
you have to do is to be sure to look into 
it whenever anything goes wrong.”’ 

Rob ran back to school, his gift safe 
in his pocket, and his mind so full of eu- 
riosity about it that he almost wished 
something would go wrong, to give him 
a chance to make a trial of its powers. 
He had not long to wait. Proud of his 
new possession, he made haste to display 
it to the other boys. In spite of his rath- 
er boastful air, the boys were all admir- 
ing the neat case and the pretty toilet 
articles, when Ben Barlow came up. 
Ben was a rough, coarse lad, who took 
pride in ‘‘taking down” his companions. 
No sooner had he seen the toilet case 
than he exclaimed, ‘‘Pooh! that’s nothing 
great,’ and with a quick movement toss- 
ed it into the muddy street. | 

‘‘For shame, Ben Barlow,’’ cried half 
a dozen voices, as Rob, white with anger, 
xan to pick up the case. It was covered 
with mud, and scratched by a rough 
stone, pretty and new no longer. 

**You coward,’’ muttered Rob, shaking 
his fist at his, tormentor, 
But words failed, and Rob was not ready 
for deeds. Instead, he began te examine 
his case, drawing out one by one the 
brush, comb and glass, to see if each 
were safe. As his eye fell on the .last 
his father’s words came to mind, and 
Rob eagerly scrutinized the shining sur- 
face with vague anticipation. Nothing 
remarkable happened, however; but 
while Rob gazed he noticed the disagree- 


able scowl on the face he saw reflected. 


It was not a pleasant sight, and it 
changed the current of his thought. 
‘““Whew! I didn’t know I looked like 
that,’ he whistled under breath. 

Just then the school-bell rang, and the 
boys hurried to their seats. Once again 
that afternoon Rob stole a glance at his 
mirror. He failed in his spelling-lesson, 
and had gone down two places. Now 
things were going wrong, if ever, and he 

uickly drew out the glass, but with ro 

tter result than before. ‘‘H’m!’’ pon- 
dered Rob, ‘‘I don’t-see what father 
meant.’’ At the tea-table he asked for 
explanations, but his father only said 
with a knowing smile, ‘*You follow direc- 
tions, Rob, and you'll see before long 


after day went by. 
never passed so unhappy a week. By 


aged. 
and he cried himself to sleep. Sunday 
morning he told the whole story to his 
mother with many chokings and a stray 
tear-drop or two in spite of Rob’s efforts 
at self-control. 
so many things to vex me,” he added, 
‘‘as since I tried to be pleasant; and—oh, 
dear, it isn’t one bit of use,”’ 


| what the magic is.’’ So Rob went to bed 
more curious than ever. 

Next morning everything went smooth- 
ly till about half-past eight, when, as 
(ob was counting his marbles, he heard 
his mother’s voice calling, ‘‘Robbie, 
where are you? I want you to run to 
the store for some butter.”’ 

‘*() mother!” Rob called back, ‘‘I can’t; 
I shall be late.’’ 

‘‘Not if you hurry. Come, quick.’’ 

shan’t!”’ muttered Rob, with em- 
phasis. Now what do you suppose put 
it into Rob’s head to pull out his glass 
just then? You don’t suppose he called 
that a case of ‘‘things going wrong,” do 
you? Do you suppose that the magic 
was beginning to work? Do you sup- 


pose he felt anxious to see his own ex- 


pression at that minute? Whatever the 
reason was, Rob did pull out the glass 
and took a good look. Then he put it 
back and went into the house. In a min- 
ute more out he came with the butter- 
pail in hand, and marched over to the 
store. ‘‘What is there about that 
glass?” he thought as he went along. 
‘‘] don’t see anything ever but just my 
own face, same’s I should in any looking- 
glass. I don’t see thal’s any magic. 
Tisn’t very handsome. Wonder if I do 
look like that much of the time, Won- 
der if 1 houldn’t look better if I kept 
pleasant.”’ 

Once admitted, that last thought was 
not to be easily banished. It took firm 
hold of Rob, and resulted in a stout re- 
solve that he would keep pleasant hence- 
forward. Poor boy! when any one has 
a habit of being cross, that resolve is not 
so easily kept. He fell into the habit of 
peeping into his glass on all occasions— 
not now to look for magical results; he 
had forgotten all about that—but to see 
if he looked any better. Of course, it 
was not long before the boys noticed 
this, and began to laugh at him; and 
then, of course, poor Rob was furious, 
anc forgot his good reselve. So, day 
Rob thought he had 


Saturday night he was utterly discour- 
He had been very cross that day, 


‘*And there never were 


‘*Robbie,’’ said his mother, ‘‘once there 


was a man in a boat floating down a riv- 
er. Hedid not have to work at all. 
But after a while he took up his oars to 
row back. 
still the current drifted him 
‘Why!’ said the man, ‘the current was 
not half so strong before I began to 
row. 


He tugged and tugged, but 
along. 


‘*How foolish!” said Rob. ‘‘It was 


just as strong, only he didn’t feel it when 
he was floating the same way. 


“Yes,” 
stopped. 
‘“But why’’—began Rob. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 


said his mother; then she 


see! You mean things were just as bad 
before I tried, only I didn’t notice. But 
that doesn’t make it any easier—does it, 
mother ? 
use at all,’’ wailed poor Rob. 


And J can’t be good; it’s no 


‘“No, my darling; you can’t—all 


alone,’ she answered; and there the con- 
versation dropped, for Rob’s father called 
that it was time for church. 
useless to tell Rob that the sermon he 
heard was not made for him. 
it was, though how his minister had 
found out about him he could not guess. 
And I think he was right. 
the minister did not know about Rob, 
but God knew—and he sent the message, 
didn’t he ? 
home was this: ‘‘Some of you are trying 
to do the work yourselves. You are ask- 
ing, ‘What shall I do?’ and you think 
that you are to make yourselves better, 
before you can come to Jesus. But 
Christ’s work is finished. 
add to it. 
it, and own that it is his work, not yours. 
Here is a great advantage which a 
Christian has over others. 
cover up their sins, or pretend to think 
them not of much consequence; but a 
Christian knows he may bring them all 
to Jesus, for Jesus has borne them all. 


It would be 
He knew 


To be sure, 


A part of what Reb took 


You cannot 
All he wants of you is to dake 


Others try to 


He may confess to Jesus what others 
dare not own to themselves, and in Jesus’ 
presence he dares face himself.’’ 


‘‘That’s what I want,’’ thought Rob, 
with a glad bound of heart. ‘‘I’m_will- 
ing, | know I’m willing to have Jesus do 
it all.’’ So the great load was lifted. 
Not many days after came Rob’s birth- 
day, such a happy one! His presents de- 
lighted him. From his mother there was 
an illuminated text, ‘‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee;” from his father, the much-de- 
sired new ball and a little Bible. On the 
fly-leaf of the latter were Rob’s name, 
the date, and below this text: ‘‘But we 
all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord,’’ 
(2 Cor. iii: 18). 

father!’ cried Rob, with sparkling 
eyes, ‘‘now I know what you meant by 
saying there was magic in my little glass. 
But | don’t think it is a bit like the Ara- 
bian Nights.’’ 

‘‘No matter,’’ said his father, smiling, 
‘your face already shows the magical 
effect.” 

‘*T hope it will go on till I am ‘changed 
into the same image,’ ”’ Rob whispered, 
very low.—S. S. Simes. 


Professor Hitchcock is reported to have 
found a boulder on Mt. Washington of 
great significance, showing that the 
mountain was completely submerged du- 
ring the glacial period, contrary to the 
opinion hitherto entertained. It corres- 
ponds to the character of the rock on 
Cherry Mountain, ten miles northwest, 
and 3,000 miles below the summit of Mt. 
Washington. It was taken down the 
mountain, and goes to the Natural His- 


tory Rooms in Boston. 


with little sins. 


Irving’s Early Love. 


Few men pass through life without at 
least one romance. Sometimes it bright- 
ens their subsequent existence, but occa- 
sionally it becomes the shadow from which 
they never emerge Such a romance oc- 
curred in the life of Washington Irving, 
which is thus told by Mr. C. D. Warner: 

He had formed a deep and tender pas- 
sion for Matilda Hoffman, the second 
daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, in 


ing of the most perfect intimacy; and his 
ardent love was fully reciprocated. 


some assured means of livelihood which 
would enable him to marry—perhaps his 
distrust of a literary career was connected 
with this desire—when, almost without 
warning, Miss Hoftman died, in the eight- 
eenth year of her age. 

Without being a dazzling beauty she 
was lovely in person and mind, with most 
engaging manners, a refined sensibility, 
and a delicate and playful humor. 

The loss was a crushing blow to Irving, 
from the effects of which he never recoy- 
ered, although time softened the bitter- 
ness of his grief into a tender and sacred 


He could never bear any allusion to 
her, even from his most intimate friends. 

After his death, in a private repository, 
of which he always kept the key, was 
found a lovely miniature, a braid of fair 
hair, and a strip of paper, on which was 
written in his own hand, ‘‘ Matilda Hoff- 
man;’’ and with these treasures were sev- 
eral pages of a memorandum, in ink long 
since faded. 
He kept through life her Bible and her 
Prayer Book; they were placed nightly 
under his pillow in the first days of an- 
guish that followed her loss, and ever after 
that they were the inseparable compan- 
ions of all his wanderings. 
That bereavement cast a cloud over 


never altogether dissipated, and gave an 
abiding tinge of melancholy to his life. 
Its effect upon his literature is not less 
discernible; it appears here and there in 
certain half tones of tenderness. 

I think its sentiment pervades the 
‘*Sketch-Book;” a touching passage in 
‘Rural Funerals’’ is colored by this 
memory; and we recognize the note in a 
passage in St. Mark’s Eve in ‘‘Brace- 
bridge Hall,’’ beginning— 

have loved as I never again shall 
love in this world—I have been loved as 
I never again shall be loved.” 

The two months after this event Irving 
spent in retirement; but solitude was as 
insupportable as society, and the au- 
ther who never for long nursed’a grief in 
idle repining, sought relief in the comple- 
tion of his book. 

He felt himself that the spirit was tak- 
en out of it, and never looked back to its 
composition with pleasure. 

The loving eyes that he expected to see 
dance with sympathetic merriment. in its 
perusal would never see its pages. 

Tue MAanuracture or 
is estimated that 50,000 men and women 
are employed in Philadelphia in the man- 
ufacture of clothing, and 20,000,000 
suits are made every year. Cutting 
machines are gradually finding their way 
into all of the large manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the city. The machines 
have a capability of cutting nearly 
eighteen hundred garments in a day of 
twelve hours, or about equal to the com- 
bined results of the labor of eight men. 
Buttonholes also can be worked by ma- 
chinery at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty per hour, while by hand it would 
take the same period to complete three 
holes. By the cutting machines folds of 
cloth forty-ply thickness can be easily cut 
through. An instance of the value of 
machinery in expediting manufacture is 
afforded in the fact that the establishment 
where cutting and buttonhole machines 
are used turns out one hundred suits 
ready for wear inside of twelve hours. 


— 


TEMPTED BY DEGREES.—Satan seldom 
comes to Christians with great tempta- 
tions, or with temptations to commit a 
great sin. You bring a green log and a 
candle together, and they are very safe 
neighbors; but bring a few shavings and 
set them a-light, then bring a few small 
sticks and let them take fire, and the log 
be in the midst of them, and you will 
soon get rid of your log. And so it is 
You will be startled with 
the idea of committing a great sin, and so 
the devil brings you a little temptation, 
and leaves you to indulge yourself. 
‘‘There is no harm in this, no great peril 
in that;’’ and so by these little chips, we 
are first easily lighted up, and at last the 
green log is ‘‘Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation.’’— 
John Newton. 


Some Pyramid-Lake fishermen recently 
camped in a small valley and built a fire, 
which spread, and greatly to their sur- 
rise, lit jets of gas from natural wells. 
They found no less than nine of the jets 
within a circle of about five rods. The 
gas was found to proceed from little blow- 
holes from half an inch to an inch in di- 
ameter, and the flames were ten or twelve 
feet high. They left the jets burning 
when they broke camp next morning. A 
few days later they found the wells still 
burning the same as they had left them. 
On this last trip a Piute Indian went with 
them. Lighting a stick he went some 
rods further up the valley and touched 
off a dozen or more jets that were fed 
from holes upon and around a little hil- 
lock.— Bulletin. 


A Yankee tobacco chewer was in the 
habit of declaring about once a month 
that be would ‘‘never chew* another 
piece,’ but broke his pledge as often as 
he made it. On one occasion, shortly 
after he had broken off, he was seen tak- 
ing another chew. ‘‘Why,’’ said his 
friend, ‘‘you told me you had given u 
that habit, but I see you are at it again. ’ 


he replied, have gone to 
chewing and left off lying.”’ 


whose family he had long been on a foot- 


Irving was restlessly casting about for 


memory. 


his otherwise gay disposition, which was | 


Union Savings Bank 


CoRNER BroapWay AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,'79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, R. 8S. Farrelly, 

Rk. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 
Hiram Tubbs, 

. H. A Palmer. 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 
E. A. Haines, 
J. Mora Moss, 


J. WEST MARTIN - 
ice-President 
H.A.PALMER, - - 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Redi estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 

INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


R.H- McDonald, J .M McDonald, 8. G. Murphy, 


President, Vice Presidcut. Cashier. 


Pacific Bank, 


Cor P’ . and Sansome Sts. 
San Francisc., Cartrornia, July 1, 1880. 
Established in 18G3, 


Capital Stock (saldlp) - $1,000,000.00 
‘Surplus, - 422,832.53 


We desireto call your attention to the annexed 
STATEMENT of this Bank: and cifer our services 
to any that may desire to do business with us. 

From our loug expericnece in banking we 
have a thorongh knowledye of the bu-iness and no 
efforts will be sp»sred by us to render those opening 
accounts, or do business with us every advantage ap- 
pertaining to their interest. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate (Bank Building)$ 156,000 00 
Bills 1,212,364 51 
overdrafts (Sclvent)... . 93.445 OS 


3,504 50 


Renl Estate taken for debt... 
7437 60 


Land Asenand Dock Stock . 
Due from Banks & Bankers. (706.063 55 
Cash (coin in our vault)..... | 963.267 57 
3,156,086 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock ........... ....-81,000.000 00 
Reserve Fund (surpius)..... 22.832 33 
Due Depositors........... ... 1,5156.696 80 
Due Banks and Bankers... 195.419 31 
Due Dividends ................ 50 

$3,136,956 14 


We give advice in detril of all credits, and 
acknowledge promptly all ktters, anc will furnish a 
private telegraphic code to correspondents, 
when requested, 

Shipments of Gold and Silver Bullion 
will have special care sna prompt returns, 

Being connected by teleptonme with all the 
principal warehouses aud the ‘Produce Exchinge,” 
we keep thoroughly posted in the Wheat, Grain and 
Flour market, an d are prepared at ali times to inake 
loans on Flour, Wheat and Barley, and other appro- 
ved Merchandise in Warehouse. 

Envesioents made on Commission and 
special attention given tothe negotiation of first-class 
luans of cities, countirs avd other corporations, 

We Buy and Bills of xchange on 
the Principai Cities in the UNITED STaTi:s, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE aud GERMANY, 

Colivetions mande and prompt returns ren- 
dered at marxet rates of exchange. 

Telegraphic ransters made with NEw Yors, 
Boston, CHicaGo and principal cities of the U. 3.; 
also cable transters to Europe. 

Letters of Credit and Commercial 
Credits issued on the Principal Cities of the 
United States xnd Lurope. 

Lonns made on good Collaterals or a 
proved Names. Good Business Notes and Drafts 
discounted at lowest market rates. 

Deposits received, subject to Check 
Without notice. 

National, State, City and County Bonds 
and Warrants, and other Securities, bought and 
sold, 

We respectfully cali attention to our 
facilities tor doing every kind of legitimate Bank- 
ing Business. 

Banking is a business that should be recip- 
rocally beneticial to borrower and lender. 

Favor and benevolence are not the attri- 
butes of good Banking; strict justice and a rigid 
performance of contracts are its proper foundation. 
A xood Banker is one who takes better care of 
other peoples’ money than his own, 

A Prudent and Conservative Course is 
one of the first principles of successful Banking. 
This will be our policy. 

F Yours, very respectfully, 
8.G. MURPHY, R. H. McDONALD, 
Cashier President. 


Garfield vy. Hancock 


T IS EXPFCTED THAT ALL PATRIOTIC 
citizens will have an opportunity to choose 
from several good candidates for President in 
the approaching contest, but in the realm of 
Soap 


Thomas’ Cool Water Bleaching Soap” 


Stands alone, peerless, unrivaled, and unap- 
proachable. Its name has become a household 
word; its virtues have flown on the wings of the 
wind. Its remarkable success has stimulated -a 
LEGION OF BASE IMITATIONS, of which BEWARE, 


and purchase none that does not bear the im- 


print of the STANDARD SOAP CO., who 
manufacture the most extensive assortment of 
Family, Laundry and Toilet Soaps made in the 
United States. If your grocer or druggist does 
not keep our goods, order directly from the 


Standard Soap Go., 


204 SacRAMENTO Sr. - San Francisco. 


au4-3m 


PIANOS 


UR GRAND NEW HALL NOW OPEN— 

finest in America and as large as all 
the piano stores in San Francisco combined, 
We sell only the best and leading Pianos 
and Organs, being the most beautiful, re- 
liable and durable. Largest capital; lowest 
prices; easiest terms, $8 or $10 or upwards per 
month. Pianos, $30, $50, $100, $200, and 
upwards. No imitation or shoddy Pianos. Also, 
a supply of the great Antisell Pianos and Stand- 
ard Organs at less than New York prices. Five 
hundred Pianos to rent. Rent allowed on pur- 
chase. $250 Organs, $60. 


T. M. ANTISELL & CO, 


Cor. Market and Powell Street. 
lm 


My New Illustrated Price List describing 
over 100Goid and Silver Waltham Watches 
sentforaScstamp. It tells how I send 
watches to all partsof U.S.to beexamined 
before paying any morey . Undoubted ref 
erence. N.H.Wuite, Jeweler, Newark,N.& 


sept30-6t 


he 1F*amous 


Automatic 


MACHINE for the least money. 


TANDS PRE-EMINENT and commands the HIGHEST PRICE. It will be appreciateg 

* those seeking the BEST, and is not offered at a competing price with any other sewing ma 
chine, all others being of inferior finish and having none of its NEW and VALUABLE PRINCT. 
PLES. We have made a GREAT REDUCTION in the prices of our OLD STYLE TENSIOY 
machine, thus enabling any one desiring simply a low-priced machine to get the BEST TENXy)}, Ny 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (o 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


We are Now Selling 


The California Furniture 


220-226 Bush street, 
HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


F'URIN RE 


ON THE COAST. 


all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


IG"SEE OUR DISPLAY AT THE FAIR. 
20aug-3m 


> 
: 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF | 
IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., | 
AMERICAN TACK 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 
406 & 408 MARKET ST. S. F. 


. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A.,~ - 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

The next term of twenty weeks begins Tues- 
day, July 27th, 1980. 

There is both a Classical and an English de- 
partment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 

Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


"OS™ Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
SAN RAFAEL. MARIN CO.,’CAL. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss J. Briscoc. Principal. 
Aided by Professors and teachers of ability and 
experience in cach department, 
The Fall term commences August 2nd, and 
ends December i7th, 1880. 


Principal. 


Mrs. Poston’s 


SEMINARY. 


STREET, BETWEEN TENTH AND 
ELEVENTH STREETS, 


OAKLAND, - California. 
Resident German Teacher. 
O>S~ Next term will open July, 28, 1880. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, July 28th 1880 


For Circulars giving{particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


OAK 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 


Four years’ courses for women; special courses 
in French, German and Greek; laboratories, 
cabinets and art gallery; library of 10,000 
volumes; board and tuition, $175 ayear. Ad- 
dress Miss WARD, Principal, South Hadley, 
Mass. septl-tf 


GC. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Caps 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


t= Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CLUFF BROS., 


THE 


Cheap Cash Grocers. 


40 and 42 Second St., 9 and 11 Montgomery 
Ave., 40 Fourth S8t., and 409 and 
411 Montgome.y Ave. jy21-tf 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 Calif ornia Street, San Francisco. 


GOLDEN /GATE ACADEMY 


ed. Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices,etc.,6 nif. 


| LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Bolo Agonts for Pacific Coast, 401 Market St., Sas Frazcisza, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Successor to MENEELY & KIMBERLY, manufac- 
ture a superior quality of BELLS. Special at- 
tention given to CHURCH BELLS.  Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. jy21-ly 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO.., 
Baltimore. Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. F\ LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN’G TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best. anc 
S*% Fastest-Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. 
Prices reduced 33 per cent. National Publish- 
ng Co., Phila., Pa. 


THE BEST 
OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third ofa century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 

wa known to millions all over the world as 
the only safe reliance for the relief o! 
saccidents and pain. It is a medicine 
} above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


| Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
Of pain and inflamation impossible. 
Its effects — Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
;every house. Every day brings news of 
) the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or @& valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
ithe HUMAN FLESH as 
| Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
| Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
jand Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
|Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings. Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
| Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 
iSore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints. 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
j} cases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
iiollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- & 
Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone. 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
Zto which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
ancl it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN O08 BEAST. 


The Americé 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRAwNcIsco, 


Miscellany. 


The American Clergy in the Revolu- 
tion. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


A few weeks ago we clipped an article 
fom the Independent with the above 


ritle, and we now cut from the Congrega- 
nalist of the 25th of August the’ fol- 
j,wing, which gives us the other side of 


thie histery: 
MINISTERIAL TORYISM, 


A friend recently wrote to us that the 
Rey. Dr. Richardson of Bridgeport, Ct., 
at the Watertown Centennial in June last, 
jd, for substance, the following: 

“It has been publicly stated, on the 
lest authority —and never, I believe, 
econtradicted—by one who had given spe- 
ej attention to this point, and [ repeat 
‘at statement here, that ‘in all the east- 
om and most thickly settled part of Mass- 
achusetts @ large majority of the Con- 
gregational ministers were loyalists 
jtories|, and acknowledged their rightful 
allegiance to the British Crown.’ ” 

(yur friend asks to be informed as to 
te accuracy of this statement. 

Never having particularly investigated 
the subject before, we have been inter- 
ested in the line of inquiry thus started, 
and we prepose, in the interest of the 
truth of history, to set down the results 
of such hasty examination as we have 
heen able to make. 

The question suggested is, of course, 
, good deal wider than ‘‘the eastern and 
most thickly settled part of Massachu- 
sts’; and as no reason appears why a 
broader inquiry will not shed additional 
light upon whatever principle underlies 
aud prompted the statement, we shall 
give the facts as we understand them, 
without restricting them to that particular 
locality. 

We tind that in the thirteen states as 
many aS seven denominations of Chris- 
tians contributed, in a lesser or greater 
jegree, from the ranks of their pulpits to 
veruit the tories of the Revolution. 

jhese appear to have been—in the order 
the number of such contributions—the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Dutch Reform- 
el, Sandemanians, Methodisis, Congre- 
eationalists and Episcopalians. 

_|Here the names are given and states, 
for which we have not room, but the lists 
foot up to the following results, viz. :| 

Presbyterians, 1. 
Baptists, 2. 

Dutch Reformed, 2. 
Sandemanians, 2. 
Methodists, 5. 
Congregationalists, 21. 
Episcopalians, 106. 

It is further clear that there is a great 
preponderance of dignity, as well as 
numbers, on the part of the tory minis- 
ters of the Episcopal church over their 
professional brethren in this category. 
Their list includes six bisheps—or one 
more than the total number of any other 
denomination except the Congregational; 
and six and twenty doctors of divinity— 
or five more than all the Congregational 
loyalists. 

‘As to the particular matter of ‘‘the 
eastern and most thickly settled part of 
Massachusetts,’’ a little examination will 
disclose that the Congregationalists had 
two tory clergymen in Boston and within 
thirty miles of it, and the Episcopalians 
had thirteen! 

But the mest important feature of 
cmparison between the two can only be 
disclosed by a consideration of the rela- 
‘ve numbers of these different denomina- 
tions at the date referred to. 

Dr. Stiles gives a list of the churches 
existing in New England in 1760 as fol- 
lows, viz.: Presbyterian, 8; Baptist, 37; 
Episcopalian, 47 churches (with but 30 
ministers); and Congregational, 530. 
We have the means, theretore, of roughly 
calculating the proportionate percentage 
of toryism in the pulpits of these 
churches at and about that time for New 
England, leaving the balance of the 
country to answer for itself: 

Baptists [1 to 37] 2.7 per cent. 

Presbyterian [in N. E.] none. 

Congregational [21 to 530] 3.9 per cent. 

Methodists [did not then exist in N. E.] ° 

Episcopalians [44 to 30] 146 per cent! 

Comment on these facts appears to be 
unnecessary, further than to suggest to 
the reverend rector of Bridgeport the ex- 
cessive unreliability of the Mrs. Sairey 
Gamp style of quoting Mrs. Harris in 
argument, and to recall the accuracy of 
the statement of Mrs. Sabin—our first 
authority upon loyalist matters — that 
“most of those [clergy] of the Episcopal 
faith not only espoused the adverse side, 
but abandoned their flocks and the coun- 


The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 


While traveling down the valley of 
the Rio Grande, I passed five or six Pue- 
blo Indian towns. The principal ones 
are Santo Domingo, San Felipe and Isleta. 
The population of Santo Domingo is 937; 
of San Felipe, 527; and of Isleta, 1,200. 
‘Pueblo,’ in the Spanish language, 
means town or village. The Indians here 
lived in towns, hence they were called 
Pueblo Indians. When the Spanish first 
Visited this country, they were found liv- 
ig in towns and villages, tilling the soil 
lor subsistence, and living in a more civ- 
lized state thau the nomadic Indian tribes 
‘ound in the country. Their origin is 
shrouded in mystery. As many still 
Worship their Montezuma, patiently wait- 
luz for his coming, each day at sunrise as- 
‘ending to the top of their houses, expect- 
‘bg to see him approach with the sun, and 

‘ceping many other customs established 
by him, it is thought by many that they 
are descendants of the Aztecs. They are 
4 quiet, peaceable, honest, plodding and 
lndustrious people. They have embraced 
the Catholic religion. They have their 
. urches and their priests, and speak the 
~Panish language; at least the men speak 
. They raise wheat,oats, corn, grapes and 
Yegetables of nearly every kind common 
° Missouri. Their houses are built of 
obes; the walls are from two to four 


| listen to others’ counsel. 


feet thick; they are from two to five and 
six stories high. The sturies are terraces, 
set back from twelve to fifteen feet from 
the walls of the first story. The roofs 


} are dirt from 1 to 14 feet thick, and are 


flat. The usual manner of entering their 
houses is by the means of a ladder to the 
roof and through a hole in the roof, de- 
scending by another ladder to the inside 
ot the house. Of late years, in some 
houses doors have been cut into the walls 
s0 as to afford means of ingress without 
using ladders, but this is an innovation on 
their ancient style of architecture. In 
case of an attack bya hostile tribe of In- 
dians, the ancient style of architecture 
enabled the Indians to convert their pue- 
blo pratically into a fortified town by get- 
ting upon the roofs of their houses, pulling 
up the ladders and defending themselves 
from the roofs or through loopholes from 
the inside of the upper story. What a 
change has taken place in a generation! 
Now every Peublo Indian may sit under 
his own vine and apple, plum or aprcot 
tree with no hostile Navajo, Utah, Apache 
or Comanche to molest or make him afraid. 
They are under the xgis of the Stars and 
Stripes. The whistle of the locomotive 
reminds them that another, a nigher and 
a difterent civilization, with its manifold 
comforts, conveniences and humanizing 
influences, has entered the land. The 
locomotive is daily bringing into the 
country the Anglo-American, and with 
him all the enterprise and industry which 
characterize that race.—Corr. St. Louis 
Republican. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

When the elder Booth was residing in 
Baltimore, a pious, urbane old gentleman 
of that city hearing of his wonderful 
power of elocution, one day invited him 
to dinner, although always deprecating 
the stage and all theatrical performances. 
A large company sat down at the table, 
and, on returning to the drawing-room, 
one f them asked Booth, as a special 
favor to them all, to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. He signified his willingness to 
gratify them, and all eyes were fixed upon 
him. He slowly and reverently arose 
from his chair, trembling with the burden 

of two great conceptions. He had to re- 
alize the character, attributes and _pres- 
ence of the Almighty Being he was to 
address. He was to transform himself 
into a poor, sinning, stumbling, benighted, 
needy snplicant, offering homage, asking 
bread, pardon, light and guidance. Says 
one of the company who was present, 
‘It was wonderful to watch the play of 
emotions that cenvulsed his contenance. 
He became deadly pale, his eyes turned 
trembling upwards, were wet with tears. 
As yet he has not spoken. The silence 
could be felt; it had become absolutely 
painful, until at last the spell was broken 
as if by an electric shock, as his rich-ton- 
ed voice syllabled forth, ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven,’ etc., with a pathos and 
fervid solemnity which thrilled all hearts. 
He finished; the silence continued; not 
a voice was heard, nor a muscle moved 
in this wrapt audience, until, from a 
remote corner of the room, a subdued sob 
was heared, and the old gentleman (the 
host) stepped forward with streaming eyes 
and tottering frame and seized Booth by 
the hand. ‘Sir,’ said he in broken ac- 
cents, ‘you have afforded me a _ pleasure 
for which my future life will feel grateful. 
I aman old man, and every day, from 
boyhood to the present time, I have re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer; but I never 
heared it before, never.’ ‘You are right,’ 
replied Booth, ‘to read that prayer as it 
should be read, caused me the severest 
study and labor for thirty years, and I 
am far from satisfied with my rendering of 
that wonderful production. Hardly one 
person in ten thousand comprehends how 
much beauty, tenderness and grandeur 
can be condensed in a space so simple. 
That prayer itself sufficiently illustrates 
the truth of the Bible, and stamps upon 
it the seal of divinity.” "—The Alliance. 


THe Empress Everente.—I was told 
by one who saw the Empress Eugenie 
recently that she is quite a wreck of her 
former beautiful self. She has nothing 
left to attach her to earth. All whom 
she loved have been taken away from 
her—her ambition dead, her hopes up- 
rooted. And this continual dashing down 
of each and everything which made life 
dear has made her almost rebel against 
the decrees of the Supreme Disposer of 
events, and murmur against the necessity 
of remaining in this, to her, empty world. 
Many have blamed her for allowing the 
Prince Imperial to go. She never sug- 
gested his going; quite the reverse. The 
idea was planted by the restless Bonapart-. 
ists in France, and when once persuaded 
by them the Prince Imperial would not 
He inherited 
his mother’s headstrong will, and nothing 
would divert him from his purpose. The 
widow, the mother, the woman deserves 
our warmest sympathy. It is to be hoped 
that in the affection and esteem of those 
who live around her in her adopted 
country, she will find some consolation 
for what now appears to her an irreparable 
loss.—Boston Advertiser. 


The proper ventilation of our school- 
houses is one of the most important 
uestions of the present day. Cold 
feet, hot head and hands, and consequent 
lassitude and headache, is the common 
complaint of many of the children in the 
crowded, ill-ventilated class-rooms. This 
subject has recently been attracting much 
interest in Boston. After a council of 
the leading physicians and hygienists in 
that city, it has been proposed to estab- 
iish a new oftice, to be called the ‘‘Med- 
ical Inspector of Public Schools.”’ It 
would be a good thing if a similar meas- 
ure could be adopted in this city, where 
there are at least five times as many chil- 
dren who come from crowded tenement 
districts. The appointment of medical 
persons to attend to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the schools of this great city 
would be one of the greatest blessings 
ever bestowed by the city authorities.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


‘of her husband. 


Something for Everybody. 


The island of Jamaica was devastated 
by a fearful hurricane, August 18. 

The Marquis of Bute has built a villa 
on the Mount of Olives, overlooking 
Jerusalem. 


The four-hundredth anniversary of the 
printing of the first book in Vienna will 
be celebrated there next year. 

There have been fearful fires in the 
forests of Quebec, destroying several lives 
apd much valuable property. 

The United States have contributed 
five millions of dollars during the past 
year to relieve the distress in Ireland. 

An Oswego man, who can’t say any- 
thing mean about his wife’s mother him- 
self, wants her to run for office. 

‘*Bridget, this dust upon the furniture 
is intolerable. What shall I do?’ ‘‘Do 
as Ido, marm. Pay no attention to it.” 

Norway is sending ice to New York. A 
cargo of excellent ice arrived last week, 


only ten per cent. wasting on the’voyage. 


Colored men have been drawn this 
month on the Grand Jury in Kentucky 
for the fiyst time in the history of the 
State. 

Joseph Cook and his wife sailed last 
week for Europe, expecting to make a 
trip around the globe, and be absent two 
years. 


A Telephone Convention at Niagara 


last week, was attended by representa- |: 


tives of companies with a capital of 
$10,000,000. 


Michigan has 342,138 scholars, with 
13,616 teachers. ‘The average wages of 
the men per month are $29.93; of the 
women, $16.21. 


Henry M. Stanley says that the object 
of his Central African Exploration is not 
commerce, but to open the way for future 
traders. 


There are in the United States 358 col- 
legs. Of these 14 were established 
prior to 1790; 13 between 1820 and 1850; 
and 251 during the last thirty years. 


It took Edward Meyer, the celebrated 
French occulist, twenty seconds to remove 
a cataract from the eye of the Baroress 
Rothschild, for which he recieved a check 
for 20,000 francs. 


The Live Patron says that one has 
only to read what each political party is 
now saying of the other, to have its faith 
in the doctrine of total depravity wonder- 
fully revived. 


Assistant-Surgeon George Evers, who 
was present on the decisive field of Wat- 
erloo, as a newly-gazetted hospital as- 
sistant, has just died. He was the last 
of the ‘‘ Waterloo doctors.”’ 


M. Gustave Doré is said te be engaged 
upon a picture painted on a colossal scale, 
like the majority of his Scriptural subjects, 
and illustrating the text, ‘‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.”’ 


Deatu THE ALps.—The Baroness 
Roger de Launay ventured to ascend the 
Righi of the Alps recently without a guide. 
She slipped over a small geaysm and re- 
ceived injuries from which she expired in 
two hours. 


Au English servant girl, who had re- 
turned from the United States to visit 
her friends at home, was told that she 
‘‘looked really aristocratic.’’ To which 
she responded: ‘‘Yes, in America, all of 
us domestic beings belong to the hire 
class.’’ 


The trustees of Hamilton College have 
appointed from their number a committee 
of five to secure a successor to President 
Brown, resigned. ‘The financial condition 
of the College, which has not been 
flourishing of late, is now improving. 

Over seven million of dollars in gold 
have been brought by steamers from 
Germany and France to New York 
during the last two weeks, and over one 
million from England. It is estimated 
that our exports to Europe this year will 
be fifty millions greater than last year. 


The official figures at the census office 
show the population of the district of 
Columbia to be 177,638. Of these, 187,- 
236 are whites, and 59,402 are colored. 
There are only 17,111 persons of foreign 


birth, an unusually small per cent. 


Dr. Ambrose Lawrence, of Boston, 
has an embalmed Egyptian asp, probably 
3,000 years old, and probably the only one 
in éhis country. It is about a foot long, 
and resembles an ordinary snake, but its 
head is disproportionately large. 


More than one-third of the public 
school children in New York city are 
near-sighted te a greater or less extent, 
owing to the. bad lighting and defective 
ventilation of the school houses. The 
scholars are compelled to hold their books 
near their faces, in order to see clearly, 
and thus their eyesight is impaired. 


Women and children are employed in 
tolerably large numbers in the English 
mines. Out of 18,790 persons engaged 
above ground about the metalifereus mines, 
2,193 are women and girls, and in ad- 
dition there are 317 males of the tender 
ages of between 8 and 13. 


The widow of the Jewish banker of 
Cologne, Baron von Oppenheim, has just 
given $150,000 for a hospital for poor chil- 
dren of all denominations as a memorial 
The Baron, in 1870, 
gave $750,000 for the care of the wound- 
ed in the Franco-German war. 

The English people are moving rapidly 
with the public-school system. The out- 
lay for education, beth from local taxes 
and Parliamentary grants, in 1870, was a 
little over $5,500,000; it has now reached 
a total of $23,750,000 per annum. The 
number of scheol children has risen in 
the past ten years from 1,750,000 to 3,- 
750,000. 


According to the Maimonides, a cubit 
was the measure of 48 barleycorns. 
From ‘actual measurement of barleycorns 
in Syria in 1872, Lieut. Conder obtained 
the result of 16 inches for the medium 
cubit. The furlong is thus 554 yards; a 
Sabbath-day’s journey is 888 yards, or 
half a mile; and a day’s journey, 8,325 
yards, or 44 miles. ! 


45 Years Before the Publie. 
THE CENUINE 


DR.C.McLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis, or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


Po in the right side, under the 
edge of the ribs, increases on pres- 
sure ; sometimes the pain is in the left 
side; the patient is rarely able to lie 
on the left side; sometimes the pain 
is felt under the shoulder blade, and 
it frequently extends to the top of the 
shoulder, and is sometimes mistaken 
for rheumatism in thearm,. The stom- 
ach is affected with loss of appetite 
and sickness; the bowels in general 
are costive, sometimes alternative with 
Inx; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull; heavy sen- 
sation in the back part. There is gen- 
erally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation 
of having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, 
‘ry cough is sometimes an attendant. 
The patient complains of weariness 
and debility; he f easily startled, his 
feet are cold or burning, and he com- 
plains of a prickly sensation of the 
skin; his spirits are low; and although 
he is satisfied that exercise would be 
beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
Ir ‘act, he distrusts every remedy. 
Several of the above symptoms attend 
the disease, but cases have occurred 
where few of them existed, yet exam- 
ination of the body, after death, has 
shown the LIVER to have been exten- 
sively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. MCLANE’s LIVER PILLS, IN 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when 
taken with Quinine, are productive of 
the most happy results. No better 
cathartic can be used, preparatory to, 
or after taking Quinine. We would 
advise all who are afflicted with this 
disease to give them a FAIR TRIAL. 


For all bilious derangements, and 
as a simple purgative, they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated, 


Every box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr, MCLANR’s 
LIVER PILLs. 


The genuine MCLANE’s LIVER PILLs 
bear the signatures of C. MCLANE and 
SLEMING Bros, on the wrappers. 


Insist upon having the genuine Dr, 
C. McLANr’s LIVER PILLS, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation: 


BOYS’ 


An elegant assortment of carefully se- 
lected fabrics, well made, and at very 
low prices. Parents need do 
no shopping this season. 

Come right to 


PALMER’ S, 
726 MARKET ST. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


COFFEE HOUSES 


629 SacramMENTO; 1005 Marker, near Sixth 


Tea or Coffee, with doughnuts or bun. ....5 cts 
All kinds of Cake or Pie.................. 5 cts 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


> Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


4; Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 


ane: W A. HAMMOND, 
iy No. @ Srxtu Sr. 


Established in S. F. for fifteen years. 


‘*The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


445 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pacrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


H..c. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., 8. F. 
Orders for jeb printing promptly attended 


to. 
Newspaper printing made a specialty 


STOVES 


AND 


RANGES. 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over O00 Different Kinds to Select from, Including the Old 


Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK. 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


Stoves. 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


- CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


It is the latest in the 


market, and the most improved. 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examire 
the SUPERB. 


pus ‘seajous 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street 


Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO; 
Engine, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, imelud- 


ing Batteries, 


ting Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, 


Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all 6f the Latest and most 
Improved Construction. 
tw Agents for the Exams Governor, Coox’s Boren Fseper axp Heaven, 


Rocx Damis Ain 


ns, WHEELER’s Ong Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG. Superintendent. 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


Passe PARTOUTsS, 
Expony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 
Fancy EAsEgs, 


GLASS SHADES, 
GoLp BRACKETs, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

SEA Mosses, 
Wixpow CornIices, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shelia, Ete., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO, 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Draggists Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 ‘Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


ORCANS, 


Sub-bass and Oct. Coupler, boxed and eo 
only $97.75. New Pianos $195 to $1,600. 
Before you buy an instrument be sure to see my 
Mid-summer’ offer, illustrated, free. Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


New Music Books! 
The Anthem Harp. 25.) 


O. PERKINS. Just out. 


A new book, intended as a suecessor to ‘‘Per- 
kins’ Anthem Book,” published some ye%rs 
since, and which was a decided success. The 
new book contains music perfectly within the 
reach of common choirs, and is destined to have 
a great sale. 


($1.25.) By Dr. W. 


DITSON & CO. also call attention to their 
three books for SINGING CLASSES, recently 
published, already very popular, and worthy of 
universal adoption: 


The Temple. 31.00.) By Dr. W. O. Per- 
KINS. 


The Voice ot Worship. 


EMERSON. 


Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes. 
(60 cents.) By A. N. JoHNson. 


THE TEMPLE contains an excellent Singing 
School Course, and a large number of Glees, 
Sengs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems for practice, 
and for use in classes. L.O. Emerson’s VOICE 
OF WORSHIP has exactly the same end in 
view as the other, but has a different method, 
and entirely different music. Johnsen’s Meth- 
od is for those who wish a low-priced book; is 
admirably simple and clear, has plenty of mu- 
sic, and has a thorough course in Note Reading. 


C>+~ Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


($1.00) By L. O. 


Woodward & Taggart, 


Real Estate Agents, 
AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 


into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. rrespondence 
solictied. 
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‘struction at Berkeley looms up above the 


_ Placer county. The cropof A.J. Soule, 


THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, OcToser 6, 1899 


Whe ~ acttie, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast, 
CITY 


Six car loads of copper arrived from 
Benson, Arizona, last week, to be forward- 
ed to Baltimore. 


San Francisco, Sept 30th.—Lering 
Pickering of the Morning Call was mar- 
ried to-night to Miss Margaret J. Caroth- 
ers of San Francisco. 

The Authors’ Carnival closed last Sat- 
urday night. ‘The total receipts for the 
season are $44,449.95; expenses, $17,- 
896.33; leaving a balance of $26,553.62; 
to be divided among the six charity so- 
cieties interested. 


Gen. W. 5S. Rosecrans was last week 
elected president of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Cigar Manufacturing Company, 
a company in which we take no stock. 
It does not raise a man in our estimation 
to know that he is president of such a 
company, 

-Aniong the large taxpayers who have 
failed to pay their taxes this year, are the 
Spring Valley Water Company and the 
Gas company. ‘The former has paid its 
tax on its personal property, valued at 
$1,000,000, but not on its franchise, val- 
ued at $7,000,000. The Gas Company 
has paid no tax either on franchise or per- 
sonal property, the former being valued 
at $7,000,000, and the latter at $1,000,- 
000.° 

The steamship City of Peking arrived, 
twenty-five days from Hongkong and fif- 
teen days from Yokohama. Captain 
Berry, her commander, reports having ex- 
perienced a typhoon on the outward pas- 
sage, when off Qosina, Japan. It com- 
menced from the southeast and hauled to 
the southwest, accompanied with a tre- 
mendous sea, which carried away the port 
side of the bridge and swept off every- 
thing on deck that was movable. The 
ship behaved admirably throughout. The 
lowest the barometer reached was 29. 
On September 20th the Oceanic was met 
and signals exchanged. The City of 
Peking brought 221 Chinese passenges. 


The Auditer has filed the following 
statement of the financial condition of the 
city on October Ist, 1880: 

The value of the property owned by 
the city and county is about $16,000,000; 
funded debt at 6 and 7 per cent. interest, 
$3,856,000; less sinking fund on hand, 
$1,119,731.25. Net funded debt, $2,- 
736,268. Floating debt at 6 per cent. 
interest, $36,875. Cash in hands of city 
and county Treasurer, (city, county and 
state moneys), $900,172.01: loans from 
sinking fund outstanding, $715,500; as- 
sessed value of real estate and improve- 
ments (1880-81), $164,998,508; assess- 
ed value of personal property, $88,- 
521,818; total value of property, $25,- 
352,326. Rate of taxation for fiscal year, 
1880-81—For city and county purposes, 
$1.57; for state purposes, 64 cents; total 
rate on each $100 valuation, $2.21. 
Amount of taxes levied—city and county 

urposes, $3,950,269.12; state purposes, 

1,622,530.08; total, $5,602,799.20. 
Value of real estate, $122,029,868; im- 
provements, $42,968,640; personal prop- 
erty (exciusive of money), $68,774,195; 
amount of money, $19,747,623; total 
value of all proverty, $253,520,326. 
Value of property owned by the city— 
Park reservations and public sewers, 35,- 
500,000; Fire Department lots and im- 
provements, $550,000; City Halls, Coun- 
ty Jails, Hospitals, Alms House, House of 
Correction, Industrial School and improve- 
ments, $6,200,000; cemetery reservations, 
$175,000; sundry other lots, $175,000; 
school lots and improvements, $2,900,- 
000; total, $15,500,000. 


STATE AND COAST, 


San Jose, Oct. 4.—The Santa Clara 
Valley Fair opened to-day, with a fair at- 
tendance for the first day of the meeting. 

The art gallery now in course of con- 


College of Letters and the College of 
Agriculture, and it is pronounced the 
handsomest building in the state. 


One car-load of machinery for the new 
woolen factory in Oakland has arrived, 
and three more car-loads will arrive in a 
few days. The manufacturing of woolen 
goods will commence December Ist. 


L. F. Moulton has built a mound above 
high water, and has piled his wheat up- 
on it. He has carried up the pile of 
sacks some 12 or 15 feet perpendicular, 
and then brought it in like the room of a 
house. This he will leave and wait fora 
market. There are about 60,000 sacks 
in the pile. 

The season so far has been very favor- 
able to those who are behindhand with 
threshing. There is yet a great deal of 
wheat in the country not threshed. The 
boats and the railroad must be taking 
away from 1,000 to 2,000 tons per day, 
but even at that the rains, even if much 
later than usual, will be apt to find much 
grain uncovered. 


P. Ahart, whose farm is on the border 
of the valley, near Lincoln, called 
on us while in Auburn the other 
day, and we learn from him that 
the harvest in Western Plaacer has 
universally been good, and all the farmers 
want now is a little better prices. He 
himself this year harvested about 700 
acres, and threshed as the proceeds there- 
of something over 15,000 bushels, an av- 
erage yield of between 21 and 22 bushels 
to the acre. 15,000 bushels is about as big 


a crop as any one man ever harvested in 


we believe, will amount to about the 
same.—Placer Herald. 

October 2nd, President Hayes left 
Portland, Oregon, on the Western Oregon 
road for Forest Grove, Washinhton coun- 
ty, to visit the Government Indian school, 


under the charge of Captain M. C. Wil- | 


kinson, U.S. A. A large crowd assem- 
bled there to meet him. Being introduc- 
ed, the President made a short speech, 
stating that the special object of his visit 
there was to see the workings of the 
school. ‘‘As for the Indian school,’’ he 
said ‘‘I think it is the feeling of every 
good citizen that it is wise and just to 
make good citizens of these Indian boys 
and girls. Some persons think God has 
decreed that they should die off like wild 
animals. With this we have nothing to 
do. If this is so, if they are to become 
extinct, we ought to leave that to Provi- 
dence, and we, as good, patriotic and 
Christian people, should do our best to 
improve their physical, mental and moral 
condition. We should prepare them to 
become part of the great American fami- 
ly. If it turns out that their destiny is 
to be different, we shall at least have done 
our duty.’’ 
Eastern. 


The famous Stevens battery at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., which cost $2,000,000, was - 
sold at auction for $55,000 for old iron. 

It speaks well for the care and fidelity 
of the Post office service that out of about 
7,000,000 letters and packages intrusted 
last year to the registered mails only 1, 
716 were lost, 


lhe cotton crop for the year ending in 
August is estimated at 5,757,397 bales, 
whose average weight is much heavier 
than in ordinary years. ‘The greatest 
crop before the war was that of the year 
ending in August, 1860, which was 4,- 
823,770 bales. 

It is estimated that the apple crop this 
year will amount to two hundred millions 
of barrels, but thousands of these will 
rot in the orchards. It seems a great 
pity that so much of this fruit must be | 
wasted in the year of plenty. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company has lately instituted a 
very useful reform. A watchman has 
been appointed for every section of its 
road, who is to walk backward and _for- 
ward on his section during the entire 
night, with a powerful lantern, and see 
that the line is unobstructed. 


‘‘James Russell Lowell,” says the 
London Vanity Fair, ‘‘is a learned, 
kindly, strong, pleasant, honest man. 
He writes wich great quickness and facil- 
ity and always with great correctness, the 
English language of which he is so proud 
and so fond; and he is personally one of 
the most delightful of men.’’ 


Mr. Fredrick Douglass recently address- 
ed a large audience at Pendleton, Indi- 
anna. On the platforn were seated sev- 
eral Indianians who had seen him mobbed 
and left for dead on that very spot thirty- 
seven years ago. The woman who dress- 
ed his wounds after the mob had left him 
was among them. As Mr. Douglass re- 
ferred eloquently to those events there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the crowd. 


According to the English Statist, there 
is a plethora of money in England. The. 
money put away, quite idle, seeking an 
investment, is supposed to be something 
like $1,000,000,000, or nearly three 
years of the revenue. The trouble with 
those who have the money, and want to 
invest it safely, is that all the sound se- 
curities have been taken up, and can only 
be bought at a large advance, and four 
per cent. investments are apparently un- 
procurable. 


Minister Noyes says of the French Re- 
public, ‘‘I am not able to see but that 
the Republic is growing stronger all the 
time. It is a government that represses 
the people in nothing, and it is difficult to 
show what they could rebel about. They 
have more liberty than they ever had and 
as much protection. Improvements are 
going on; new buildings are as plentiful 
as in Napoleon’s best days: The shopkeep- 
ing class and foreign society in Paris may 
pine unreasonably for the gilded days of 
the Second Empire, yet there is very lit- 
tle heard. The government is sincere, 
and I think its leaders are all honest men.”’ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 
Silver, $1.13 per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 


ver, 925 fine, 52d per oz. New York 
sight drafts, 100% to 100%. | 
COMMERCIAL. 


FLour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.12%; 
Super., $3.50 to 4.00; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.00 to 5.1214; Interior Superfine, 
$3.50 to 4.00; Oregon brands extra, 
$4.50 to 4.75; Walla Walla extra, $4.50 
to 4.75. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.40 to 1.42% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.3214.to 1.37%. 

BarLEy—Feed, 75 to 80c; Chevalier, 
$1.25 to 1.30 for choice bay; brewing, 90 
to 95c per ctl. 

Rye—$1.50 to 1.52% per ctl. 

Corn—97 Ke. 

Oats—Coast, $115. to 1.25; Surprise, 
-" to 1.60; Wash. Ter. oats, $1,20 to 

FrrEpD—Bran, $13.00; ground barley, $18.00 
to 19.00; middlings, $18.00; oil cake, $30.00 
per ton. 

Hops—15 to 20c. 

PotatoEs—Early Rose, 50 to 60c per cwt.; 
Sweet Potatoes, $1.124% to 1.25 per ctl. 

Ontons—Red, 65 to 70c per ctl.; Silverskins, 
$1.00 to 1.12%. 

Frort—Lemons, $9.00 to 10.00 per box for 
Sicily; Apples, 35c to $1.00 per box; Pears, 
30 to 40c per box; Blackberries, $8.60 
per chest; Peaches, $1.00 to 1.25 per box; 
Cantaloupes, 50c to $1.00 per crate; Figs, 40 
to 75c per box; Plums, 3c per b.; Sweet- 
water Grapes, 35 to 50c per box. 

VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 40 to 50c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, $0.30 to 0.50 per doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 3c per 
ib.; Summer Squash, 35 to 40c per box; Green 
Corn, 10 to 15e per doz.; Egg-plant, 40 
to 50e per box. 

Hay—$38.00 to 13.00 forall grades. Straw, 
35 to 45¢ per bale. 

Woot—Southern 20 to 22 cts. per for 
free; choice Humboldt, 28c; Wash. Terr., 
24 to 26c; Eastern Oregon choice, 21 
to 24c. 

ButtEr—Good to choice, 35 to 374%c; In- 
ferior, 23 to 26c per hb. 

CHEESE—Cal. cheese, 12 to 14ce for choice. 

Eaes—Fresh laid, 32 to per doz. 

Brerr—First quality, 5 to 5%c; inferior, 
3 to per hb. 

Lamp—4 to 4%c good to choice. 

Mutrtron—Wethers, 3 to 3%c; Ewes, 2% 
to 3c per hb. 

Pork—Live hogs, 44% to dressed, 
6% to 7c per b. 


Lord is here. 


sheba is also the God of Bethel. 


Sabbath-School Lesson Notes. 


BY REV. MARTIN POST. 


Lesson for Sunday, Oct. 17, 1880— 
Gen. xxviii; 10-22; Golden Text, v. 15. 


Jacob at Bethel. 
Rebekah perceives the danger incurred 


by Jacob in remaining at home within 
reach of his enraged brother. Of this 
she says nothing, but under plea of pre- 
venting Jacob’s taking a wife from the 
idolatrous daughters of Canaan, she per- 
suades Isaac to send Jacob away: to 
Padan-aram, the home of his mother’s 
relatives. 

(V. 10) And Jacob went out from 
Beer-sheba — Where he had lived for 
more than seventy years. Contrast his 
poverty-stricken condition on this journe 
in search of a wife with that of Abra- 
ham’s servant laden with bridal presents, 
as he made the same journey in search of 
a wife for Isaac. Went toward Haran.— 
Only toward iit, for it is at least four 
hundred and fifty miles distant from Beer- 
sheba. The route lay through a country 
in many places desert and savage; in 
others, dangerons from hostile tribes. 
According to the present average length 
of human life, Jacob was old, but ac- 
cording to the patriarchal average he was 
young and in his prime. About half his 
years are passed. (See Gen. xlvii: 28.) 

(V. 11) Lighted upon a certain place. 
—The full idea of the Hebrew here 
seems to be that he chanced providen- 
tially, and not of his own preference, on 
this place. This place was eight miles 
north of the site of Jerusalem, and forty- 
eight miles from Beer-sheba, 
there all night, because the sun w 
Jacob probably intended to reach 
of Luz, afterward called Bethel, 
nightfall, but unable to do so, and pdxsi- 
bly finding the gates of the city shut, he 
made his night quarters in the open field. 
That night he was to look into another 
city, even the heavenly. ‘‘He was’on 
the hard backbone of the mountains of 
Palestine.’’ 

(V.12) A ladder set upon earth.— 
Some scholars think that the word ‘‘lad- 
der’ is not a fortunate one here; that it 
was the vision of a towering elevation of 
mountain placed upon mountain, rudel 
terraced off by ledges of rocks which 
serve as steps or stairs. 

(V. 13) Lord stood above it.—The 
Lord Jesus as we think. 

(V. 14) Thou shalt spread abroad.— 
The Hebrew figure is of waters breaking 
forth on every side. 

(V. 15) In the former verse the prom- 
ise is of national greatness; here it is 
to Jacob individually. However he 
might be driven to wander an alien from 


his father’s house, he should always have 
God with him. 


(V.16) Surely the Lord is in this 


place, and I knew it not.—On this lone 


and uninviting spot, far away from the 
home altar at Beer-sheba, and under the 
very walls of this heathen city, Luz, God 
is present, and this common ground is 
hallowed. In very deed the glory of the 
Surely the God of Beer- 


(V.18) Zook the stone.—A collective 


singular for stones. Poured oil upon the 
top of it—From the little cruse which 
had no doubt formed a part of his*slender 
equipment for his ope § Things and 


persons anointed with oil were regarded 
as set apart to holy service. It was com- 
mon in early times to rear pillars of stone 
and anoint them. ‘To these pillars the 
Greeks gave the name of ‘‘Baitulia,’’ an 
evident derivative from Bethel. Also 
the Arabic ‘‘Beit-allah,’’ house of God, 
betrays its etymological relation to Bethel. 
Bethel, long regarded with religious ven- 
eration, at length was made by Jereboam 
the seat of the idolatreus worship of the 
golden calves. Hence Hosea calls it 
‘‘Beth-aren,’’ the house of vanity, 7. 
of idols, instead of ‘‘Bethel,’’ the house 
of God. Are not some sanctuaries now 
perverted till they are sacred only in 
name ? 

(V. 20) If God be with me—Does 
not imply any doubt as to the fulfillment 
of the promise, or that he would prescribe 
terms to his Maker; but implies that since 
the Lord had kindly promised, he would 
endeavor not to be wanting in suitable 
acknowledgment. (So Bush & Michaelis. ) 

(V. 22) J will surely give the tenth.— 
The tithes that first appear in Abraham's 
history appear also in that of Jacob. The 
number ten being the one that concludes 
the prime numbers, expresses the idea of 
completion, the whole thing, and paying 
tenths was a testimonial to their whole 
property belonging to God, and was to be 
used aright. Jacob is now a child of 
God. He enters into covenant with God; 


goes out in reliance upon God, and yield- 
control, renders 
to God a loving, grate eart. 


ing himself to the divi 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. It is worth while to pass by many 
who are near at hand, and go a long way 
for the sake of finding a Christian wife, 
reared in a Christian home. 

2. When we are traveling in the way 
of duty, and need divine society and 
strength, the Lord will appear unto us. 

3. Such ‘‘appearings” we never lose 
They stay by us, and we are able to say, 
‘‘The Lord who appeared unto me at 
Luz.” 

4. Such special opening of the invisi- 
ble is not to show that we are at that 
moment specially protected, but to give 
us an unwonted glimpse of what is al- 
ways the fact, that we are always under 
the divine protection and guidance, al- 
ways rest under the shadow of angels’ 
wings. That ladder is never taken down. 

5. It is the rest found on the pillow of 
trial which brings to view the heavenly 
stairway. 

6. Our vows should not be ‘‘glittering 
generalities."’ They should find meet 


expression in offerings of,our substance to 
the Lord. Are we willing to be judged 
as to the sincerity of our consecration by 
the proportion in which we pay to the 
Lord’s treasury ? 

7. Jacob was alone, and yet he wished 
his consecration to be made public and 


Tarried 


| Q4PIUM HABIT CURED at home, privately. 


perpetual. He would call all men to 
witness to his avowal of the God of Israel 
as his God. He would have the very 
stones of the field parties in this holy 
league, and the mute rocks tongues to 
declare his allegiance to Jehovah. What 
an example for those who are unwilling 
to take positive and open position on the 
Lord’s side, and come into visible conneec- 
tion with his church, 

8. This lesson is full of suggestion to 
young men and women who are about 
leaving the parental roof. Who of us 
have not traveled with Jacob on that 
lonely day when he first turned his back 
upon his home? His mother plans for 
him, keeps up good cheer, hands him his 
bundle and staff, and sends him away 
with an embrace and her own sweet 
smile. Home behind him, and the vague 
thing we call the world before him. 
There are times to every human being 
when he realizes his essential loneliness 
and utter isolation, times when he is 
overawingly conscious of individual re- 
sponsibility. He stands aghast before 
the gates of destiny. His path! Be it 
to right or left, ascent or descent, his 
path. No one in heaven or earth or 
under the earth can choose it or travel eit 
for him. At the opening gate, at the be- 


ginning of your journey, set up your 
memorial witness for the Lord, and 
Jacob’s God will be your God. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Sr. NicHotas for October completes the 
seventh volume of the magazine. Lousia 
M. Alcott’s serial story, ‘Jack and Jill,” 
illustrated by Frederick Dielman, is brought 
to a happy end in this number, with pleasant 
surprises for the reader; and Noah Brooks’s 
continued base-ball story, ‘‘The Fairport 
Nine,’’ illustrated by A. C. Redwood, closed 
with the decisive championship game. ‘‘H. 
H.’’ concludes her two-part record of what 
she entitles ‘“The Naughtiest Day of My Life; 
and What Came of It.’” Many funny rhymes 
appear throughout the number, and there is an 


interesting account, by Olive Thorne Miller, 
of ‘‘The House with a Lace Front.’’ 


Good Company, Number Twelve ($3.00 a 
year; Springfield, Mass.,) closes the volume, 
and subscriptions should be made at once. 
A specimen o®py will be sent to any one not 
familiar with it for ten cents. Two papers just 
read before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation are given, both on subjects which have 
been attracting considerable attention of late. 
One, about food adulterations, is by a com- 
petent authority, Prof. 8. W. Johnson of the 
Yale Scientific School. It will doubtless re- 
lieve some people who have been somewhat 
alarmed by recent newspaper paragraphs. 
The other, Associated Charities, explains the 
modern method of organization by which the 
various benevolent societies and individuals 
in a town unite so that a large proportion of 
money given in charity need not be wasted, 
as is now generally the case, and the desery- 
ing poor be more effectively reached. It is 
by an authority on the subject, Rev. Oscar 
C. MeCulloch of Indianapolis, one of the 
places where the plan is in practical opera- 
tion. 


—--- - > 


BuyMyYER Betis, ror CuurcHEs, SCHOOLS 
AND FIRE ALARM.—Silver medal awarded by 
the Mechanics’ Institute at San Francisco, 
September, 1880. Read what the Jurors 
say of them in their Report: ‘‘These bells 
are made of a patented composite metal, 
partly of steel, and unlike that in any other 
bells used. The highest encomiums are passed 
upon them for their clearness, beauty and 
volume of sound; and it is said they can be 
furnished for less than half the cost of those 
made from bell metal.’’ Send for illustrated 
catalogue to the general agents for the Pacific 
Coast, Linforth, Rice & Co., 323 and 325 
Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Our friend Albert.G. Nye, whose advertise- 
ment of fine artistic goods appearsin another 
column, informs us that he has good patron- 
age from readers of THe Pactric. Still, as 
his stock is large and varied, and constantly 
being added to, with new designs of picture 
frames, passe partouts, etc., he extends the 
invitation to every one who reads this, and 
trusts they will call, assuring them satisfat- 
tion in any order they may leave with hm. 
A liberal discount made to schools and sem- 
inaries, also to country dealers. 


To HovusEKEEPERS.—In purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is wise 
to bear in mind that the manufactures of C. 
James King of Wm. & Co. are the best and 
the cleanest. An inspection of their prem- 
ises, corner Broadway and Sansome Sts., 
convinces one of this at first sight; and the 
fact that only white labor (girls and women) 
is employed, is known as extensively as the 
fact that they are the only establishment on 
this continent that has ever been awarded a 
gold medal for hermetically sealed goods. 


Here It Is Again! 


AN ESTABLISHED FACT 
THAT 
OUR READERS. 


GO TO 
TERRY & CO.’S, 


747 Market St., opp. Dupont, 
TO 


BUY OR SELL FURNITURE. 


at low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years, 
Don’t fail-to write Dr. Marsu, Quincy, Mich. 
13t--E,W.0 | 


the Public 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Having Removed 
= 


206 Kearny 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to caH and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Cheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FAAX 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
11912 MARKET STREET. 


“San FRANCISCO. 


NO ALUM. NO ADULTERATION. 


C.J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 
STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea- 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will 
not. You can not be too careful about these 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 
the harm is done. 


C. J. HAWLEY & CO., 


215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. 
0S"Send for our new Catalogue. 


New 


107 


Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


C. BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 
of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 
Russia and lvory Goods. 


FINE STATION ERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

te Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 
Established Nearly 17 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. . 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Bist Wanted for the Pictorial 


LE‘COMMENTATO 


Embodies best results of latest rese 
able. 475 Illustrations. Man new 


classes. Low in price(On! 


Sherman,H yde & Co 


CORNER KEARNY AND 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Pripes 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH Pricpg 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the bes; ms . 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easjes; ot 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. Ww 
fully guarantee every instrument we |]. po 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanie With 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance; $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month, 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month, 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month, 


If installment terms as quoted above do not 
exactly please, they can be changed to suit con- 
venience of customer. 


SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO.. 


Cor. Kearny and Sutter Stw, 


Model Library No. 1 


50 Volumes, 16mo, bound uniformly, 
illustrated, in a fine, strong oak case. 
Over 1,200 pages. Reduced from 


Model Library No. 2. 


50 Volumes, 18mo, in a strong oak 
case, finely illustrated, strongly bound.$15,00 


Model Library No. 3. 


50 Volumes, i6mo, bound in eloth, 
finely illustrated, in an elegant vak 
case; 1,400 pages. Price reduced from 


ACH OF THE ABOVE LIBRARIES HAS 
K 50 catalogues in each box, thus saving 
schools the expense of cataloguing. 

Lists sent on application. 


American Tract Society, 
757 Market St., S. F. 


Rev. Freperic E. SHEARER, Sceretard& 


Taber, Harker & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ljan-79 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C.8. HALL, 


12 TYLER STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory key# 
instead of imitation. 

21jan-3m 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 60'S 


UTIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


WedeliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Wintet 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at ! 

post-offices,_ Five Splendid Varieties, your chr’, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $25 19 for $33 26 - 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for $105 100 for $13. — 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, 2” oe 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Gre 


S ty is growing and distributing Rose® 
Cc 
HE DINGEE & CONARD.CO- 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass- 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 


Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engraving* 
NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biozraphical Dictiozary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 
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